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PREFACE 


The  rise  of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  led  to  a new  relation- 
ship between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation. 
Representatives  have  met  at  ecumenical  conferences.  The  churches  of 
the  two  traditions  have  participated  in  establishing  ecumenical  organi- 
sations, notably  in  1948  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  in  1957  the 
Conference  of  European  Churches.  Increasingly  they  have  been  led  to 
bear  witness  together.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three  decades,  they 
have  often  been  able  to  make  common  affirmations  on  contemporary  issues. 
There  is  today  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  appreciation,  friendship  and 
fellowship.  But  has  this  development  also  led  to  a deeper  mutual  theo- 
logical understanding?  Have  the  deep  differences  between  the  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East  and  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  been  theo- 
logically clarified?  The  question  is  legitimate.  At  least  at  first 
sight  there  is  a discrepancy  between  the  degree  of  theological  agreement 
and  the  factual  fellowship  which  the  twc  traditions  have  found  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Relatively  little  has  been  done  to  engage  in 
theological  dialogue  at  either  international  or  regional  level.  At 
the  Pan-Orthodox  Conferences  in  Rhodes,  the  Orthodox  Church  has  decided 
to  initiate  official  dialogues  with  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Old 
Catholic  Church.  The  possibility  of  an  official  dialogue  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  under  active  consideration.  The  contacts  with  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  at  the  pan-Orthodox  level  are  less  advanced. (l) 
Obviously,  at  the  level  of  Pan-Orthodox  decisions  the  choice  of  partners 
in  official  dialogue  was  offered  in  the  first  place  to  churches  which 
seemed  theologically  and  ecclesiologically  somewhat  closer  to  the  Ortho- 
dox tradition. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  however.  In  fact,  the 
Orthodox  Church  is  deeply  involved  in  dialogue  with  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  in  some  sense  perhaps  even  more  deeply  than  with  other 
churches.  Though  there  is  no  official  dialogue  at  the  international 
level  several  autocephalous  Orthodox  churches  are  engaged  in  dialogue 
at  the  national  level,  either  with  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation 
in  their  own  country  or  with  a church  in  another  country. 

1 ) The  Fourth  Pan-Orthodox  Conference  at  Chambesy  (1968)  decided  to  ini- 
tiate preparations  for  an  eventual  dialogue  with  the  Lutherans  (Minutes, 
p.  99)*  No  such  decision  has  yet  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  Reformed 
Churches . 
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Many  meetings  have  taken  place  and  in  some  cases  the  sustained  common 
commitment  has  already  yielded  substantial  results.  These  efforts  are 
dispersed.  They  have,  therefore,  less  visibility  and  find  less  public 
recognition  than  the  official  dialogues.  But  they  reflect  a serious 
involvement  on  both  sides. 

The  time  has  come  to  survey  these  various  conversations  and 
to  evaluate  their  significance  both  for  the  partners  themselves  and 
for  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general.  What  insights  have  been 
gained?  What  are  the  common  perspectives  for  the  future? 

The  volume  presented  here  provides  such  a survey.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  The  first  gives  a brief  factual  description  of 
the  various  dialogues.  It  simply  states  who,  in  each  case,  the  partners 
are;  how  the  dialogues  were  initiated;  what  methods  are  used;  what  sub- 
jects have  been  discussed;  and  what  results  obtained.  It  also  gives 
an  overall  analysis  of  the  issues  and  problems  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation.  This  first  part  has  been  written  by  Professor  Nils 
Ehrenstrom  at  the  request  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  second  part  contains  a number  of  statements  by  Orthodox 
and  Protestant  theologians  who  are  personally  involved  in  the  dialogue. 

The  authors  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  question:  "What  are  your 
expectations  and  hopes  in  this  dialogue;  where  do  you  see  the  main 
problems?"  It  was  felt  that  personal  testimonies  by  Orthodox  and 
Protestant  theologians  on  this  question  could  perhaps  help  to  stimu- 
late a wider  discussion.  All  authors  had  the  factual  survey  at  their 
disposal  when  they  wrote  their  response. 

The  booklet  concentrates  attention  on  the  dialogues  between 
the  Orthodox  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  other.  The  question  could  be  asked:  Why  the  Anglican  Church  was 
not  included?  Is  it  not  also  a Church  stemming  from  the  Reformation? 

The  decision  was  made  for  several  reasons.  No  doubt,  the  Anglican 
Church  is  a Church  of  the  Reformation;  but  it  differs  in  its  ethos  and 
self-understanding  as  well  as  in  its  relationship  to  the  Orthodox 
Church  from  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  There  is  not  only 
the  fact  that,  since  a few  years,  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  are  conducting  an  official  dialogue  at  the  world  level. 

There  is  also  a different  theological  agenda  to  deal  with.  It  seemed 
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wise,  therefore, to  devote  the  reflection  entirely  to  the  conversations 
in  which  either  Lutheran  or  Reformed  Churches  or  both  at  the  same  time 
are  involved. (2)  It  is  significant  in  this  context  to  recall  that 
most  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe  have  recently  accepted 
the  so-called  Leuenberg  Agreement  and  established  full  communion  among 
themselves.  The  agreement  commits  them  to  deepen  the  fellowship  among 
themselves  in  the  future.  Their  closer  association  may  possibly  also 
have  a bearing  on  their  encounter  with  the  Orthodox  Church. 

In  particular,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  raise 
sharply  the  issue  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church.  What  is  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  event  of  the  Reformation?  What  does  it  mean  for  the 
whole  Church  that,  at  a certain  moment  in  history,  apparently,  the 
visible  continuity  of  the  Church  was  broken?  Obviously,  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation  claim  to  stand  in  the  continuity  with  the  apostolic 
heritage  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  Orthodox  Church  this  claim  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  accept.  It  can  generously  concede  that  the 
reaction  of  the  Reformation  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
deviations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  was  it  not  at  the  same 
time  a decisive  and  irreparable  loss  of  sacramental  continuity? 

Since  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  unity  not  only  "in  space"  but  also 
"in  time",  can  unity  ever  be  achieved?  Is  there  enough  common  ground 
to  make  any  real  advance?  As  long  as  this  question  does  not  receive 
an  adequate  answer,  the  discussion  on  specific  doctrinal  and  theologi- 
cal problems,  fascinating  and  enriching  as  it  may  be,  will  not  succeed 
in  opening  the  way  to  real  fellowship.  But  is  it  not  also  the  parti- 
cular opportunity  of  this  dialogue  to  clarify  the  significance  of 
renewal,  reform  and  reformation  in  the  life  of  the  Church?  A common 
answer  on  this  issue  would  be  a contribution  far  beyond  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  relationship  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  publishes  this  survey  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  assist  all  those  who  are  either  engaged  or  at  least 
interested  in  the  dialogue.  The  survey  may  help  those  participating 
in  particular  Orthodox-Protestant  dialogues  to  be  more  fully  aware  of 
the  other  conversations  and  relate  their  work  to  the  efforts  undertaken 
elsewhere.  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  the  World  Council  of 

2)  A survey  on  the  bilateral  dialogues  between  all  traditions  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  another  volume: 

Nils  Ehrenstrom,  Confessions  in  Dialogue,  A Survey  of  Bilateral  Con- 
versations among  World  Confessional  Families,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  74>  Geneva,  1975* 
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Churches  (3)  and  to  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  ( ^ ) in  their 
efforts  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  dialogue  between  churches  of  the 
East  and  West  in  general.  The  main  purpose  of  the  booklet,  however, 
is  to  encourage  the  encounter  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation.  The  survey  shows  that  there  is  promise 
in  this  dialogue  and  that  it  should  be  pursued  through  a concerted 
effort . 

Finally,  I should  like  to  express  thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  volume,  especially  to  Professor  Nils  Ehrenstrom 
who  has  gathered  and  edited  the  material  of  the  first  part,  but  also 
to  all  those  who  have  sent  us  accounts  of  the  conversations  in  their 
country.  Equally,  I should  like  to  thank  the  authors  of  the  personal 
contributions  in  the  second  part  and  express  the  hope  that  their  state- 
ments will  help  to  provoke  lively  discussion  in  wide  circles  on  the 
future  of  the  dialogue. 


Lukas  Vischer 


51  Cf.  Minutes  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  Berlin,  1974»  p.20. 

4)  At  its  Assembly  in  Engelberg  (September  1974) » 'the  Conference  of 
European  Churches  decided  to  list  among  its  programme  priorities  for 
the  coming  years:  "A  survey  and  an  analysis  should  be  carried  out  of 
the  various  efforts  which  have  been  or  are  now  in  progress  towards 
Christian  unity  in  Europe  ...  It  is  especially  important  to  provide  a 
survey  of  the  various  conversations  in  progress  today  between  Orthodox 
Churches  and  the  Churches  deriving  from  the  Reformation  . ..";  Crossroads 
for  the  European  Churches,  Geneva,  1975»  P*  101. 
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A.  Introductory 

In  the  nascent  trialogue  between  the  great  historic  tradi- 
tions of  Christendom,  Orthodoxy  has  not  yet  assumed  its  due  place. 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  - in  confrontation  and,  these 
latter  days,  in  conversation  - have  been  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  The  result  of  the  millennial  separation  between  eastern  and 
western  Christianity  has  been  a spiritual  impoverishment  all  round, 
the  crippling  effects  of  which  are  only  beginning  to  be  surmised.  The 
western  partners  are  increasingly  aware  that  they  cannot  proceed  much 
further  without  the  third  partner.  It  is  therefore  an  event  of "momen- 
tous significance  that  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  recent  years  have  become 
actively  engaged  in  the  ecumenical  movement  at  large,  and  likewise  in 
the  expanding  bilateral  conversations  with  other  communions. 

Following  a customary  definition,  the  term  "bilateral"  is 
here  used  to  denote  theological  conversations  sponsored,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  two  Churches,  traditions,  or  confessional  families,  with 
purposes  ranging  from  promoting  mutual  understanding  to  achieving  full 
communion.  The  study  describes  and  analyses  eight  such  dialogues  be- 
tween Orthodox  and  Protestant  Churches,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
classic  Reformation  tradition.  These  regional  and  national  dialogues 
aim  in  the  first  place  to  remove  misconceptions  and  promote  mutual 
acquaintance  and  rapprochement;  they  may  further  serve  as  a preparatory 
stage  for  later  world  level  "dialogues  of  truth"  exploring  the  possibi- 
lities of  fuller  communioh  in  faith  and  sacramental  life.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  dialogues  represent  widely  differing  stages  of  development; 
the  existing  material  is  correspondingly  uneven;  and  only  a few  have 
produced  joint  statements  affording  tangible  evidence  of  the  conver- 
gences and  divergences  crystallising  in  the  debate.  Yet  sufficient 
material  is  available  to  obtain  a general  picture  of  the  focal  issues, 
the  fresh  understandings  and  common  concerns,  that  are  emerging  in  the 
Orthodox-Protestant  encounter  today,  (l) 

(l ) In  addition  to  primary  source  materials,  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
supplementary  information  and  interpretation  to  two  helpful  mimeographed 
documents  on  the  conversations:  "Auswertungskonsultation  ttber  die  bis- 
herigen  okumenischen  Kontakte  zwischen  lutherischen  und  orthodoxen 
Kirchen" , Liebfrauenberg  1974  (proceedings  of  an  evaluation  conference 
convened  by  the  Secretariat  for  Interconfessional  Research  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  Geneva,  including  presentations  by  members 
of  several  dialogues);  and  "Auswertung  evangelisch-orthodoxer  theologi- 
scher  Gesprfiche  1959-1973"*  by  Gunther  Schulz  and  Hermann  Goltz,  1974. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Orthodox  Churches  at  the  same 
time  are  engaged  in  a number  of  conversations  with  other  communions, 
likewise  possessing  an  episcopal  succession  and  hence  presenting  greater 
affinities.  These  conversations  - some  official,  some  still  unoffi- 
cial - include  the  following  partners: 

1.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  (Armenian,  Coptic, 
Ethiopian,  Syrian)  Churches 

2.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  and  the  Old  Catholic  Churches 

3.  a.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

b.  The  Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the 
Americas  (S.C.O.B.A.)  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops’  Confe- 
rence 

c.  The  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

4.  a.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Anglican  Communion 

b.  The  Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the 

Americas  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America 

5.  The  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  in  India,  (l) 

As  to  technicalities,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  dialogues 
are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  using  the  nomenclature  adopted;  that 
the  abbreviation  symbols  employed  in  the  general  survey  are  retained 
here;  and  that  the  term  "Evangelical  (Church)"  is  not  synonymous  with 
the  English  word  "Evangelical"  but  denotes  a church  or  federation  of 
churches  standing  in  the  Reformation  tradition. 


B.  Accounts  of  Individual  Dialogues 

1.  Evangelical  Church  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany _£EKD)- 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  

Meetings 

I.  Istanbul,  Turkey,  March  16-19,  1969 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Believers 

II.  Arnoldshain,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  October  4-8 » 1971 
Christ  - The  Salvation  of  the  World 

III.  Chambesy/Geneva,  Switzerland,  October  2-5,  1973 
The  View  of  Man  in  Orthodoxy  and  Protestantism 

(l)  For  descriptive  accounts  of  the  official  dialogues  see  Confessions  in 
Dialogue,  op.cit. 
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After  several  years  of  sporadic  discussions  on  the  desir- 
ability of  a theological  encounter,  the  late  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Athenagoras  I seized  the  occasion  of  a visit  by  German  Evangelical 
Church  leaders  in  19 66  to  formally  announce  the  opening  of  a "dialogue 
of  faith  and  love".  Parallel  commissions  were  set  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  was  decided  to  focus  the  initial  meetings  on  three  cardinal 
areas:  pneumatology,  Christology  and  soteriology,  and  anthropology. 

The  fourth  meeting,  scheduled  for  October  1975 » will  consider  the 
eucharist.  The  group  comprises  some  twenty  church  dignitaries  and 
theological  professors.  The  published  conference  reports  contain  the 
position  papers  and  summaries  of  the  dicsussions,  but  due  to  the 
preliminary  nature  of  the  exchanges,  no  attempt  is  made  to  define 
divergences  and  convergences  in  agreed  statements. 

The  discussions  have  covered  a wide  range  of  questions  as, 
for  example,  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  and  through  the 
Church  as  interpreter  of  Scripture,  the  embodiment  of  the  apostolic 
continuity  in  the  Church,  the  relationship  of  justification  and 
theosis,  and  diverging  views  of  "good  works".  The  normativity  of 
Holy  Tradition,  including  scriptural  tradition,  and  the  appropriate 
methods  of  interpretation,  emerged  as  a focal  issue.  A basic  differ- 
ence appeared  here  between  a typological  interpretation,  expounding 
the  scriptural  foundations  of  Orthodox  faith,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a historical-critical  exegesis  seeking  to  discover  the  biblical 
message  in  its  supremacy  over  later  doctrinal  interpretations. 

The  subject  of  the  1973  meeting  is  of  special  interest 
because  of  its  rarity  in  bilateral  conversations  and  its  outreach  to 
the  preoccupations  of  contemporary  man.  It  placed  the  evident  differ- 
ences - noticeable  for  instance  in  the  divergent  interpretations  of 
the  Old  Testament  key  passage  (Gen.  1:26)  on  man  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God  - in  the  common  context  of  practical  pastoral  concerns, 
and  raised  general  questions  about  the  meaning  of  human  existence 
where  interconfessional  differences  are  bracketed  and  reduced  by 
larger  interreligious  and  ideological  oppositions. 

While  the  debates  remained  inconclusive,  some  preliminary 
results  were  nevertheless  registered:  (a)  elimination  of  mutual  mis- 
understandings; (b)  growth  of  mutual  trust,  grounded  in  a shared 
liturgical  experience;  (c)  discovery  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of 
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the  partner  church  and  the  possibility  of  their  assimilation; 

(d)  awareness  of  the  fact  that,  within  the  differing  thought  structures 
and  divergent  formulations,  it  nevertheless  is  possible  to  find  equi- 
valents; (e)  the  tentative  securing  of  a common  ground,  which  later 
might  make  it  possible  to  bridge  the  profound  differences  (Liebfrauenberg 
Report,  p.  12;  cited  above.  ) 

Co-Chairmen 

The  Rev.  D.  Adolf  Wischmann,  former  President  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  Frankfurt/ 

Main,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (till  1973) 

The  Most  Rev.  Irenaios,  Metropolitan  of  Germany,  Bonn,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 

Co-Secretaries 

Prof.  Dr.  Hildegard  Schaeder  (till  1971);  Dr.  Karl  Christian  Felmy 
(1971-75) > Kirchliches  Aussenamt  der  EKD,  Bockenheimer 
Landstrasse  109,  6 Frankfurt /Main,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Augustinus,  Bishop  of  Elea,  c/o  Greek  Orthodox  Metropolis 
of  Germany,  Niebuhr-Strasse  6l,  53  Bonn,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

Publications 

Dialog  des  Glaubens  und  der  Liebe,  hrsg.  vom  Kirchlichen  Aussenamt  der 
Evangelischen  Kirche  in  Deutschland  (Beiheft  zur  Okumenischen  Rundschau, 
ll).  Stuttgart:  Evangelischer  Missionsverlag,  1970 

Christus  - das  Heil  der  Veit  (Beiheft  zur  Okumenischen  Rundschau.  22), 
Stuttgart:  Evangelischer  Missionsverlag,  1972 

Das  Bild  vom  Menschen  in  Orthodoxie  und  Protestantismus  (Beiheft  zur 
Okumenischen  Rundschau,  26) 0 Stuttgart:  Evangelischer  Missionsverlag^ 

1974 

2.  Evangelical  Church  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oerman^^EKD^ “ 

Russian  Orthodox  Church  

Meetings 

I.  Arnoldshain,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

October  27-29,  1959  (A  i) 

Tradition;  Justification 
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II.  Zagorsk,  USSR,  October  21-25,  1963  (A  II) 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Worship  and  Sacraments  and 
in  the  Ancient  Councils 

III.  Hoechst,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  March  3-8,  1967  (A  III) 
The  Christian  View  of  Reconciliation  in  Biblical  Perspec- 
tive, in  the  Work  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Efforts  for 
Peace 

IV.  Leningrad,  USSR,  September  12-19,  1969  (A  IV) 

Baptism;  the  New  Life  and  Church  Membership;  the  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Baptized  for  the  World 

V.  Kirchberg/Horb,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

October  20-28,  1971  (A  V) 

The  Risen  Christ  and  the  Salvation  of  the  World 

VI.  Zagorsk,  USSR,  November  26-29,  1973  (A  Vi) 

The  Eucharist 

In  1959,  an  official  dialogue  was  inaugurated  between  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (EKD)  and 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  acting  through  their  offices  for  external 
relations.  The  German  Evangelical  Church  is  a federation  comprising 
churches  of  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  United  background,  but  because  of 
the  composition  of  its  delegation,  the  meetings  have  in  fact  largely 
had  the  character  of  a Lutheran-Orthodox  encounter.  As  with  other 
Orthodox  dialogues,  the  aim  is  to  reach  greater  mutual  understanding 
through  personal  encounters  and  an  exchange  of  information  about  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  two  churches,  and  by  exploring  areas  of 
common  faith.  That  the  wider  ecumenical  and  international  horizons  of 
the  encounters  are  not  overlooked  is  explicitly  confirmed  in  a state- 
ment from  the  1973  meeting:  "...  with  great  satisfaction  the  partners 
note  the  usefulness  of  this  long-term  dialogue  for  the  strengthening 
of  fraternal  relations  between  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (FRG) 
and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  for  the  ecumenical  movement  at  large 
and  for  the  growth  of  mutual  understanding  and  amity  between  the  FRG 
and  the  USSR." 

Each  meeting  is  generally  focused  on  a central  theme,  which 
is  treated  from  the  perspective  of  major  theological  disciplines  and 
introduced  in  paired  papers  from  both  sides.  The  conference  reports 
are  unusually  complete,  including,  besides  ceremonial  addresses  and 
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sermons,  all  the  papers  presented,  agreed  statements,  and  lately  also 
extensive  digests  of  the  tape-recorded  discussions.  The  reports  are 
published  in  a German  series,  partly  also  in  Russian  periodicals. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  meetings  are  usually  named  and  number- 
ed after  the  place  of  the  first  meeting:  Arnoldshain  (or  A)  I,  etc. 

The  conversations  began  with  an  exploratory  re-examination 
of  two  subjects  traditionally  regarded  - along  with  the  threefold 
apostolic  ministry  - as  critical  points  of  division:  tradition  and 
scripture,  and  justification  and  sanctification.  Despite  the  chasm, 
convergences  became  apparent,  as  for  instance  in  the  declaration  that 
"Both  Churches  recognize  one  source  of  salvation:  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  through  the  apostles  is  communicated  to  men  in 
oral  preaching  and  in  writings.  The  tradition  must  not  contradict 
the  witness  of  Scripture.  Its  concordance  with  Scripture  is  the 
essential  criterion  of  its  authenticity"  (A  I,  p.  10).  A distinction 
must  therefore  be  maintained  between  the  tradition  of  the  apostles 
and  Church  traditions.  As  still  open  questions  were  noted  the  scope 
and  authenticity  of  the  apostolic  tradition  after  the  fixation  of  the 
New  Testament  canon;  how  the  continuity  of  the  pure  apostolic  tradi- 
tion in  the  Church  is  to  be  understood;  and  the  weight  to  be  attached 
to  the  criterion  of  age,  alongside  the  criterion  of  truth,  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  apostolic  tradition  and  later  decisions  of  the 
Church. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  the  second  meeting,  but  now 
in  the  larger  perspective  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially 
as  it  is  manifested  in  the  ecumenical  councils.  Over  against  the 
first  meeting,  the  renewed  discussion  revealed  a certain  retraction 
in  so  much  as  the  divergences  now  re-appeared  with  strength.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  agreement  initially  found  in  regard  to  Holy  Tradition 
was  "only  partial",  and  it  was  symptomatic  that  the  group  on  this 
occasion,  in  contrast  to  other  subjects,  presented  its  dialectic  of 
agreements  and  disagreements  in  the  form  of  parallel  and  not  joint 
propositions  (A  II,  pp.  29-31) • Thus  "the  Orthodox  theologians  acknow- 
ledge the  immutable  theological  and  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the 
seven  ecumenical  councils,  which,  under  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  have  expressed  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  fixed  its  canoni- 
cal order  with  precise  dogmatic  definition".  The  Evangelical  theolo- 


gians  fully  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Orthodox  theologians 
that  God  in  the  ancient  ecumenical  synods  has  led  the  Church  on 
a road  on  which  we  all  can  look  back  with  gratitude.  "In  the  dogmatic 
discussions  of  these  synods  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Both  agree  that  the  councils  offer  no  supplemental  revelation,  but  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  apostolic  tradition  in  face  of  heresies.  The 
Orthodox  participants  underscore  the  point  by  explicitly  rejecting  the 
very  possibility  of  a development  of  dogma. 

Within  this  convergence,  a seemingly  slight  but  in  fact 
profound  ecclesiological  difference  appears  in  the  following  proposi- 
tion: "The  Orthodox  theologians  hold  the  conviction  that  the  ecumenical 
councils  are  organs  of  the  Church,  which  in  like  measure  reflect  as 
well  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  as  the  will  of  God  manifested  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Evangelical  theologians  believe  that  the  activi- 
ty of  these  synods  is  not  grounded  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
convened,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  ecumenical  Church  hears  through 
them  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ..."  (A  II,  p.  29). 

A second  recurring  theme  embraces  the  problems  of  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  grace,  reconciliation,  where  also  the 
ecclesial,  societal  and  cosmic  dimensions  of  reconciliation  received 
due  attention.  As  with  the  problem  of  scripture  and  tradition,  so 
here  too  the  attempt  to  stake  out  common  ground  was  accompanied  by  an 
elimination  of  mutual  misconceptions.  Three  propositions  outline  the 
scope  of  the  consensus:  "We  receive  justification  through  grace  in 
faith  in  the  salvation  brought  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There 
exists  no  justification  on  the  ground  of  good  works.  The  Reformation 
experience  of  justification  by  faith  has  a far-reaching  equivalent  in 
Orthodox  liturgy  and  ascetics"  (A  I,  p.  11;  A IV,  p.  26).  Hereby  two 
ingrained  misconceptions  were  removed:  "..a  that  in  Orthodox  theology 
good  works  are  a prerequisite  for  justification,  and  that  in  Reformation 
theology  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  judgment  according  to  works  is 
rejected" . 

The  following  meeting,  leaving  aside  the  terms  of  the 
16th  century  controversy  in  Western  Christianity,  shed  new  light  on 
the  subject  by  focusing  on  another,  more  prominent  New  Testament  image, 
that  of  reconciliation.  A study  of  the  New  Testament  data  proved 
highly  fruitful.  Not  only  did  it  indicate  a substantial  concordance, 
it  also  made  clear  to  what  extent  the  polarities  inherent  in  the 
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biblical  vision  later  were  distorted  and  absolutised  into  false 
dichotomies.  The  perennial  difficulty  of  relating  God's  action  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  believer's  - also  the  non-believei?s  - "synergy" 
in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  or  the  emphasis  in  the  Orthodox 
tradition  on  the  cosmic  objectivity  of  God's  act  of  reconciling  the 
world  with  himself  contra  the  preoccupation  in  Western  piety  and 
theology  with  the  conditions  of  its  individual  appropriation,  are 
signalised  as  outstanding  examples. 

The  joint  report  takes  note  of  two  major  remaining  diver- 
gences: the  effect  of  God's  reconciling  work  on  persons  who  do  not 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  related  question  whether  it  changes 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world  apart  from  faith  (A  III,  p.  23). 

The  linkage  of  reconciliation  with  Christian  co-responsibility 
for  world  peace  is  a prominent  concern  of  Russian  Orthodox  dialogues 
- and  not  only  on  political  but  ultimately  on  religious  grounds.  That 
this  linkage  is  inherent  in  the  Christian  faith  is  aptly  suggested  by 
the  title  for  the  1967  conference  - reconciliation.  For  the  Russian 
term  here  used  for  reconciliation  primirenie  is  a derivation  of  the 
root  mir,  meaning  peace.  Since  then  the  theology  and  practice  of 
peace  has  been  a recurrent  topic,  and  while  divisions  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  policy  are  not  reflected  in  the  joint  statements,  these 
indicate  a general  agreement  on  theological  principles  governing  the 
peace  witness  of  the  churches  (e.g.  A III,  pp.  25f;  A IV,  pp.  26ff; 

A V,  pp.  25f). 

The  sacramental  life  of  the  Church  belongs  to  the  self- 
evident  foundations  of  any  Orthodox  dialogue.  Viewing  the  sacraments 
in  the  double  context  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  the  group  has 
probed  the  meaning  of  baptism  as  the  incorporation  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  a re-birth  instituting  a new  way  of  life.  It  is  recognised 
that  the  baptismal  rites  of  both  churches  are  valid  and  hence  unrepeat- 
able acts  (A  IV,  pp.  24ff).  Currently,  the  group  is  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  eucharist,  drawing  not  only  on  the  doctrinal  teachings 
of  the  two  Churches  but  on  their  eucharistic  liturgies,  hymns  and 
practices,  and  enriched  by  the  experience  of  attending  each  other's 
celebrations.  The  1973  meeting,  incidentally,  for  the  first  time 
deliberately  linked  the  dialogue  with  the  wider  ecumenical  scene  by 
including  two  presentations  of  the  eucharist  in  current  ecumenical 
thought  and  practice. 
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Of  particular  note  is  the  attention  given  to  the  corporate  - 
ecclesial  and  socio-ethical  - dimensions  of  the  eucharist.  In  each 
celebration  the  whole  Church  participates.  And  a consensus  statement 
on  "The  Eucharist  and  the  Transformation  of  the  World"  asserts  that 
"the  Lord's  Supper  is  a powerful  force  for  the  transformation  of  each 
Christian,  the  Christian  Church,  and  through  them  the  surrounding 
world,  for  good  and  for  holiness.  By  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
Christ  present  in  the  Supper  makes  the  Christian  open  to  every  truly 
good  will  towards  reconciliation,  peace  and  justice,  which  he  encoun- 
ters in  the  world"  (A  VI,  p.  26). 

Among  the  issues  that  remain  to  be  examined,  the  last 
report  mentions  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  eucharist,  and, 
especially,  the  qualifications  of  a valid  celebrant.  It  is  the 
divisive  question  of  apostolic  continuity  and  ministry  that  here  arises 
on  the  horizon.  This  is  also  a principal  reason  why  the  Orthodox 
Church,  despite  the  growth  of  mutual  appreciation,  cannot  grant  the 
Reformation  churches  ecclesial  recognition.  The  occasional  references 
to  this  crucial  ecumenical  issue  move  cautiously  forward  between  the 
poles  of  bounded  faith  and  boundless  love.  While  the  Evangelical 
Churches  unhesitatingly  recognise  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  as 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  latter  "regards  the  Christians  belonging 
to  the  Evangelical  Church,  born  of  water  and  spirit,  as  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ  ...  ^But7  they  do  not  receive  the  grace,  which, 
in  the  fulness  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  is  bestowed  on  its  members 
through  the  priesthood  and  which  continually  manifests  itself  as  the 
bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (pre-eminently  in  the  sacra- 
ments)." Yet  there  immediately  follows  an  assertion  that  "each  of  us 
knows  that  the  members  of  the  other  Church  are  living  in  the  assured 
confidence  of  sharing,  in  their  Church,  in  the  fulness  of  promises  and 
gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given  and  gives  his  Church.  Hence  the  problem 
of  unity  is  a particularly  burning  one  for  our  Churches"  (A  III, 
pp.  21f). 

Co-Chairmen 

The  Rev.  D.  Adolf  Wischmann,  former  President  of  the  Office  of 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany, 

Frankfurt/Main,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (till  1973) 
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The  Most  Rev.  Juvenaly,  Metropolitan  of  Tula  and  Belev,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate,  Moscow,  USSR 

Co-Secretaries 

Prof.  Dr.  Hildegard  Schaeder  (till  1971);  Dr.  Karl  Christian  Felmy 
(l971-1975)»  Kirchliches  Aussenamt  der  EKD,  Bockenheimer 
Landstrasse  109,  6 Frankfurt/Main,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

Staff  member,  Department  of  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate,  18/2  Ryleeva,  Moscow  G-34»  USSR 

Publications 

Tradition  und  Glaubensgerechtigkeit . Das  Arnoldshainer  GesprSch 
zwisehen  Yertretern  der  svangelischen  Kirche  Deutschlands  und  der 
russisch-orthodoxen  Kirche  vom  Oktober  1959.  Studienheft  3*  Hrsg. 
vom  Aussenamt  der  Svangelischen  Kirche  in  Deutschland.  Witten:  Luther 
Yerlag,  1961 

Yom  Wirken  des  Heiligen  Geistes.  Das  Sagorsker  Gespr&ch  ttber  Gottes- 
dienst,  Sakrament  und  Synoden  ...  1963.  Studienheft  4«  Witten,  1964 
(The  minutes  of  the  discussions  at  this  conference  appeared  in  Evange- 
lische  Theologie,  1965*  Heft  9.) 

Yersohnung  ...  1967.  Studienheft  5.  Witten,  1967 
Taufe  - Neues  Leben  - Dienst  ...  1969.  Studienheft  6.  Witten,  1970 
Der  auf erstandene  Christus  und  das  Heil  der  Welt  ...  1971«  Studien- 
heft 7.  Witten,  1972 

Die  Eucharistie  ...  1973*  Studienheft  8.  Bielefeld:  Luther  Verlag, 
1974 

Reports  of  the  conferences,  agreed  theses,  and  various  position  papers 
are  also  published  in  Bogoslovskie  Trudy  (Moscow),  The  Journal  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate.  Stimme  der  Orthodoxie  (Berlin)  and  Inf ormationen 
aus  der  Orthodoxen  Kirche  (Kirchliches  Aussenamt,  EKD,  Frankfurt/Main) 

3.  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  German_Democratic 

Republic  - Russian  Orthodox  Church  Ev-O/gdr-r 

Meetings 

I.  Zagorsk,  USSR,  July  8-11,  1974 

The  Orthodox-Protestant  Dialogue  in  the  Context  of  the 
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Ecumenical  Movement;  Preaching  Today;  the  Church  in  a 
Socialist  Society 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Protestant  church  leaders 
from  the  German  Democratic  Republic  in  Moscow  in  1972,  Metropolitan 
Nikodim  proposed  the  initiation  of  a theological  dialogue  between  the 
two  Churches  on  the  general  theme  of  "Tradition  and  Situation".  The 
matter  was  further  clarified  at  a counter-visit  the  following  year. 

The  outcome  was  an  agenda  envisaging  an  exchange  of  information  about 
the  life  of  the  two  Churches  and  their  cooperation  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  a theological  exploration  of  common  problems  arising 
from  the  encounter  of  the  Christian  tradition  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  participating  churches  were  living  in  socialist 
countries  was  pointed  out  as  a special  reason  for  such  an  exchange 
also  at  the  official  level. 

The  three  sub-topics  of  the  first  meeting  were  presented  by 
a speaker  from  each  side  and  the  trends  of  the  discussion  recorded  in 
agreed  summaries.  The  opening  session  turned  largely  around  the 
theological  foundations  for  the  peace  efforts  which  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  is  pursuing,  in  part  jointly  with  other  religions,  and, 
more  generally,  the  distinctive  role  of  the  Church. 

In  the  discussion  on  preaching,  a contrast  appeared  between 
two  hermeneutical  approaches:  one  shaped  by  the  living  tradition  of 
the  Church,  centering  in  the  liturgy,  and  another  influenced  by  the 
historical-critical  method  in  biblical  studies.  But  a substantial 
consensus  was  nevertheless  expressed  in  the  succint  theses  on  the 
subject:  "(l)  The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  all  creatures  has  been 
commissioned  to  the  Church  by  the  Lord  for  all  times.  The  proclamation 
continues  the  work  of  the  apostles.  Its  abiding  content  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  for  us  crucified,  risen  and  exalted  ,0.  (2)  The  witness 
to  Christ  is  effected  through  the  life  of  the  whole  Church  and  of  all 
its  members.  (3)  The  sermon  addresses  itself  to  man  of  today." 

Finally,  the  group  exchanged  experiences  about  the  problems 
confronting  the  two  Churches  in  a new  society,  in  which,  freed  from 
an  age-long  confusion  of  church  and  state,  they  have  to  learn  to  live 
in  sole  dependence  on  their  Lord.  This  does  not  justify  a life  of 
withdrawal,  on  the  contrary:  "Christians  must  work  so  that  every  man 
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can  achieve  the  full  development  of  his  personality  and  so  that  in  all 
circumstances  freedom,  brotherhood  and  the  inviolable  dignity  of  every 
man  is  the  basis  of  social  life”. 

Co-Chairmen 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Werner  Krusche,  Magdeburg,  German  Democratic  Republic 
The  Most  Rev.  Juvenaly,  Metropolitan  of  Tula  and  Belev,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate,  Moscow,  USSR 

Co-Secretaries 

Dr.  Gunther  Schulz,  Naumburg,  German  Democratic  Republic 
Mr.  A. S.  Buievsky,  Department  of  External  Church  Relations  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate,  18/2  Ryleeva,  Moscow  G-34>  USSR 

Publications 

The  conference  proceedings  will  be  published  in  book  form  by  the  Evan- 
gelische  Verlagsanstalt , Berlin  1976. 

See  also  "Resumes  of  the  Reports  The  Journal  of  the  Moscow 

Patriarchate.  1974»  10,  70-72;  Stimme  der  Orthodoxie,  1974>  10,  39-56; 
and  Die  Zeichen  der  Zeit , 1975»  1,  22-30 

4.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  - 

Russian  Orthodox  Church  L-0/f-r 

Meetings 

I.  Turku,  Finland,  March  19-22,  1970 

The  Eucharist  as  Manifestation  of  the  Unity  of  Believers; 
the  Theological  Foundations  of  the  Churches’  Peace  Efforts 

II.  Zagorsk,  USSR,  December  12-16,  1971 

The  Eucharist,  especially  its  Sacrificial  Nature;  Justice 
and  Violence 

III.  JSrvenpSSl,  Finland,  May  23-28,  1974 

The  Doctrine  of  Eucharist  and  Priesthood;  the  Christian 
Teaching  of  Salvation;  the  Churches’  Service  to  the  World 
Today 

The  dialogue  has  grown  out  of  the  official  visits  that  have 
been  made  between  representatives  of  the  two  Churches,  and  in  1967  it 
was  decided  to  include  in  the  visitation  programmes  a prepared 


theological  discussion  of  doctrinal  and  socio-ethical  subjects.  The 
group  is  composed  of  some  fifteeen  church  leaders  and  theologians.  The 
first  meeting  included  three  invited  observers  from  the  small  Orthodox 
Church  of  Finland,  which  belongs  to  the  Constantinople  jurisdiction; 
at  the  second  meeting  the  group  was  enlarged  by  professors  from  the 
Zagorsk  Spiritual  Academy,  and  the  third  included  six  observers  from 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Finland  and  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Finland 
(Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic).  Position  papers  and  agreed 
statements  are  published  in  Finnish  and  Russian  theological  journals. 

The  programme  is  centred  around  two  poles:  the  eucharist 

and  peace.  According  to  the  1970  meeting,  "The  unity  in  the  eucharist 
is  the  deepest  manifestation  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church";  but  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason,  intercommunion  is  inconceivable.  For  "... 
the  eucharist  cannot  be  used  as  a tool  to  bring  about  unity";  it  is 
the  sacramental  act  of  communion  within  the  one  Church.  The  achieve- 
ment of  doctrinal  consensus  is  therefore  a precondition  of  eucharistic 
sharing  (Turku  Report,  Lutheran  World  XIX,  3»  1972,  289).  The  follow- 
ing meeting  pursued  the  examination  of  the  two  doctrines  held  to  be 
divisive  - the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist  and  its 
sacrificial  character.  Agreement  was  confirmed  on  basic  points:  the 
centrality  of  the  eucharist  in  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
bestowing  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification;  the  real  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ  "in  the  fullness  of  his  person  as  God  and  man";  the 
once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  As  doctrinal  differences  were 
noted  the  Orthodox  belief  in  the  permanence  of  Christ's  eucharistic 
presence  in  bread  and  wine  beyond  the  act  of  celebration,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  Lutheran  partner  to  interpret  the  eucharist  in  sacri- 
ficial terms  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  uniqueness  of  Calvary. 
Continuing  the  study  of  the  eucharist,  the  1974  meeting  took  up  the 
question  of  the  valid  celebrant  in  relation  to  apostolicity  which  was 
defined  as  "the  continuity  in  the  Church  of  the  Gospel  teaching  and 
the  Sacraments  as  they  were  instituted  by  Christ  and  proclaimed  by 
the  Apostles  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit".  Accordingly  it  was 
maintained  that  "The  Eucharist,  ordained  by  Christ,  may  be  celebrated 
only  by  persons  in  Holy  Orders"  and  that  its  validity  does  not  depend 
on  the  moral  qualities  and  spiritual  state  of  the  celebrant  but  "only 
on  the  due  performance  of  the  sacramental  act".  Further  studies  will 
explore  the  meaning  of  the  apostolic  succession  and  the  significance 
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of  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  it  involved  "both  the  continuity 
of  correct  apostolic  teaching  and  the  succession  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands" . 

The  statement  on  the  Christian  teaching  of  salvation,  spanning 
the  arc  from  creation  to  the  eschatological  fulfilment,  is  essentially 
a summary  of  New  Testament  teachings  on  the  subject;  its  consensus 
demonstrates  again  the  unifying  power  of  common  Bible  study.  In  an 
assessment  of  the  Bangkok  Conference,  1973 » on  "Salvation  Today", 
the  group  concurred  in  its  emphasis  on  human  liberation,  justice  and 
peace,  but  insisted  that  "the  real  ’triumph  of  salvation*  comes  when 
man  is  reconciled  with  God  and  his  fellowman  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
especially  when  the  Church  celebrates  the  eucharist". 

The  continuing  discussions  on  peace  and  war  spell  out  the 
responsibility  of  Christians  and  churches  to  strive  together,  and  with 
all  people  of  good  will,  "against  the  exploitation  of  their  fellowman, 
the  degrading  of  the  value  of  man,  racial  discrimination  and  all  forms 
of  discrimination,  hunger,  poverty,  injustice,  and  against  everything 
which  is  a threat  to  world  peace  and  normal  life".  A special  point 
is  made  of  grounding  the  Christian  peace  efforts  in  God's  redemption 
of  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Co-Chairmen 

The  Most  Rev.  Martti  Simojoki,  Archbishop  of  Finland,  Helsinki 

The  Most  Rev.  Vladimir,  Archbishop  of  Dmitrov 

Publications 

Papers  and  agreed  statements  are  published  in  Teologinen  Aikakauskir ja 
(Helsinki)  and  Bogoslovskie  Trudy  (Moscow)  VII,  1971»  PP*  212-249  and 
XI,  1973>  pp.  162-209;  partly  also  in  The  Journal  of  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate , Stimme  der  Ostkirche  (Berlin),  and  Inf ormationen  aus  der 
Orthodoxen  Kirche  (Kirchliches  Aussenamt,  EKD,  Frankfurt/Main) 

"A  Report  on  the  Summary  of  the  Finnish  Lutheran-Russian  Orthodox  Dis- 
cussions", by  Maunu  Sinnem&ki , Lutheran  World  XIX,  3>  1972,  288-292 
"The  Third  Theological  Conversations  between  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland",  The  Journal 
of  the  Moscow  Patriachate,  1974>  10,  61-69 
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5.  Lutheran-Orthodox  Churches  in  the  USA L-O/usa 

"Lutheran-Orthodox  Consultation"  sponsored  by  the  USA  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  Standing  Conference 
of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the  Americas 
Meetings 

I.  New  York,  N.Y. , November  17-18,  1967 

Scripture  and  Tradition 
II.  New  York,  N.Y. , March  21-22,  1969 

Scripture  and  Tradition 

When  these  conversations  were  first  announced,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  they  would  "pick  up  an  unfinished  task  of  history".  In 
the  l6th  century,  Lutheran  and  Orthodox  churchmen  did  in  fact  engage 
in  a series  of  bilateral  conversations  exploring  such  subjects  of  common 
concern  as  Scripture  and  tradition,  justification  and  sanctification. 
These  produced  no  results.  Since  the  Second  World  War,  however,  as 
earlier  indicated,  Lutheran-Orthodox  dialogues  of  various  kinds  have 
been  undertaken  in  Europe,  stimulating  a similar  effort  in  the  United 
States . 

The  project  was  initiated  by  the  USA  National  Committee  of 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  invitation  was  accepted  by  the 
Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the  Americas  in 
October  1965 • The  group  consisted  of  seven  theologians  from  each  side, 
together  with  some  staff  consultants.  The  participants  were  drawn  from 
six  Orthodox  and  three  Lutheran  churches,  including  the  Missouri  Synod. 

The  first  meeting  began  with  presentations  on  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  two  communions,  which  disclosed  a number  of  unexpected 
parallels  between  their  two  historical  experiences  in  America.  "Liturgy 
and  Theology  in  the  Modern  World"  had  originally  been  scheduled  as  the 
subject  of  the  second  meeting,  but  instead  the  group  continued  its  dis- 
cussion of  Scripture  and  tradition.  To  permit  a systematic  analysis 
of  the  respective  positions,  the  two  delegations  met  part  of  the  time 
in  separate  sessions  to  prepare  questions  for  each  other  and  to  for- 
mulate responses.  The  meeting  did  not  produce  any  statement,  but  the 
questions  posed  are  indicative  of  the  trend  of  the  discussion. 

Orthodox  questions  to  the  Lutherans: 

(l)  How  do  you  understand  the  concept  of  the  self-sufficiency  and 

the  superiority  of  Holy  Scripture?  (What  does  Sola  Scriptura  (the 
Word  alone)  mean  today?) 
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(2) 


How  do  you  evaluate  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  authentic  inter- 
preters of  the  Scripture  and  as  witnesses  of  the  dogmatic  and 
liturgical  life  of  the  Church? 

(3)  3y  what  criteria  does  one  discern  the  presence  and  guidance  of 

the  Holy  Spirit  in  correctly  understanding  and  properly  teaching 
the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture? 

Lutheran  questions  to  the  Orthodox: 

(1)  If  tradition  is  viewed  as  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Church,  made 
acute  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  validity  is  established  by  a 
consensus,  how  is  the  tradition  known  to  be  Orthodox  without  a 
new  Ecumenical  Council? 

(2)  In  the  light  of  your  present  understanding  of  Lutheran  attitudes 
towards  tradition,  do  you  recognise  any  ecclesial  reality  within 
the  Lutheran  Church?  If  not,  why  not? 

(3)  If  the  Holy  Spirit  sustains  all  Christians  obedient  to  their  Bishop, | 
what  are  the  doctrinal  implications  of  schism? 

A third  meeting  on  "The  Nature  of  the  Church"  scheduled  for 
March  1970  was  cancelled.  The  dialogue  was  later  resumed  in  the  form 
of  a joint  LutheranrRe formed  dialogue  with  the  Orthodox. 

Publications 

Press  releases  67-102  and  69-39*  News  Bureau,  Lutheran  Council  in  the 
USA,  315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

6.  Lutheran-Orthodox-Reformed  Churches  in  North  America  L— 0— R^nam 

"Lutheran-Orthodox-Reformed  Theological  Conversations"  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Theological  Studies  of  the  Lutheran  Council,  in  the  USA, 
the  Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the  Americas, 
and  the  North  American  Area  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
Theme:  The  Christian  Gospel  and  Social  Responsibility 
Meetings 

I.  Princeton,  N.J.,  November  9-10,  1973 
Biblical  Aspects 

II.  New  York,  N.Y.,  November  1-2,  1974 

The  Respective  Historical  Approaches  as  They  Illuminate 
the  Confessional  Principles  Involved 

III.  New  York,  N.Y.,  November  7-8»  1975 

The  Christian  Gospel  in  Contemporary  North  American  Society 
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The  Orthodox  conversations  in  North  America  with  the  Lutherans 
were  adjourned  in  1969  and  those  with  the  Reformed  in  1970.  To  avoid 
wasteful  duplication,  informal  consultations  were  initiated  on  the 
possibility  of  replacing  these  parallel  dialogues  with  a trialogue  - 
or  rather  an  enlarged  bilateral  in  so  much  as,  in  Orthodox  perspective, 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  appear  as  minor  variations  within  the  same 
Reformation  tradition.  The  proposal  was  approved  in  1973  by  the  bodies 
concerned. 

The  plan  calls  for  a series  of  three  annual  consultations, 
eventually  resulting  in  a joint  report.  In  the  forefront  stands  the 
perennially  controversial  question  of  the  interrelationship  of  theology 
and  social  ethics.  The  third  session  will  deal  with  "civil  religion", 
the  political  structures  of  North  American  society,  and  specific  ethical 
issues.  The  group  is  composed  of  six  theologians  from  each  side. 

Members  of  the  Steering  Committee 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Opsahl,  Division  of  Theological  Studies  of  the  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  USA,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Prof.  John  Meyendorff,  St.  Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary, 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Joseph  C.  McLelland,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 

7.  Lutheran-Orthodox-Reformed  Churches  in  Rpaania  ^-0-R/rum 

Interconfessional  Theological  Conferences  sponsored  by  the  University 
Theological  Institutes  of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Reformation  Churches  in 
Rumania 
Meetings 

I.  Bucharest,  March  27-28,  1964 

The  Eucharist  as  a Mystery  of  Unity;  the  Finality  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Universal  Age  of  History 

II.  Cluj,  May  30,  1964 

The  Covenant  of  Life  and  Peace 

III.  Bucharest,  May  17,  1965 

Ecumenism  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council 

IV.  Cluj,  June  9,  1965 

The  Reconciling  Work  of  God  among  Peoples  Today 

V.  Sibiu,  April  26,  1966 
Church  and  Society 
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VI.  Cluj,  March  21,  1968 

The  Church  and  the  Service  of  Peace 

VII.  Sibiu,  June  1968 

"I  make  all  things  new" 

VIII.  Bucharest,  March  27,  1969 

The  Active  Meaning  of  Faith;  Ecumenical  Dialogue  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith 

IX.  Cluj,  May  9,  1969 

The  Active  Meaning  of  Hope 

X.  Sibiu,  November  30,  1969 

The  Active  Meaning  of  Love  and  the  Problems  of  Our  Times 

XI.  Cluj,  February  10,  1970 

Towards  a More  Just  Society;  Theological  Implications  of 
Progress 

XII.  Sibiu,  April  16,  1970 

Servants  of  God,  Servants  of  Men 

XIII.  Bucharest,  December  3,  1970 
Unity  in  Plurality 

XIV.  Cluj,  March  18,  1971 

Church  and  Security  in  Europe 

XV.  Sibiu,  June  3,  1971 

The  Ethics  of  Solidarity 

XVI.  Bucharest,  April  18,  1972 

The  Evolution  of  Church  Structures  in  Our  Times  and  Its 
Determining  Factors 

XVII.  Cluj,  May  21,  1972 

The  Topics  and  the  Results  of  the  Orthodox-Protestant 
Discussions  since  1964 5 Their  Importance  for  Local  Ecumenism 
XVIII.  Sibiu,  January  15,  1973 

The  Meaning  and  Importance  of  Practical  Ecumenism;  the  Co- 
operation of  the  Churches 

XIX.  Bucharest,  May  8,  1973 

Christian  Churches  in  the  Service  of  Peace  and  Ecumenicity 

XX.  Cluj,  October  4,  1973 

Ways  and  Means  of  Contemporary  Ecumenism:  Orthodox  and  Protes- 
tant Contributions 

XXI.  Sibiu,  November  28,  1973 

The  Social  Aspect  of  Salvation 
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XXII.  Bucharest,  April  2,  1974 

Theology  and  Christian  Witness;  Chrisjtian  Witness  in  a 
Technological  World 
XXIII.  Cluj,  May  51,  1974 

"Practise  the  Word" 

XXIV.  Sibiu,  November  5,  1974 

Jesus  Christ  Frees  and  Unites;  Theological  Reasons  for 
Human  Rights 

XXV.  Bucharest,  February  25,  1975 
Communion  and  Intercommunion 

XXVI.  Cluj,  June  4,  1975 

The  Church  and  the  Aspirations  of  the  Peoples  Towards 
Independence 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  the  Rumanian  churches  found 
themselves  in  a new  social  and  political  situation  which  favoured 
ecumenical  cooperation  and  solidarity.  In  the  adaptation  to  a socialist 
society,  they  were  facing  similar  problems  and  common  tasks.  An  impor- 
tant date  in  this  reorientation  was  a conference  in  1949,  convened  by 
Patriarch  Justinian,  at  which  new  relationships  were  established 
between  nine  Christian  and  religious  communities.  Most  of  the  churches 
are  further  cooperating  in  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  and 
the  Christian  Peace  Conference. 

Within  this  multilateral  framework,  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Reformation  Churches  are  sponsoring  an  unofficial  dialogue  with  some 
unusual  features.  While  all  three  are  national  in  character  and  organi- 
sation, they  reflect  at  the  same  time  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
country  in  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  have  their  prime 
locus  in  the  German,  respectively  the  Hungarian  speaking  minority 
group.  And  whereas  in  other  instances  the  dialogues  are  conducted  by 
official,  church-appointed  commissions,  the  Rumanian  conversations  are 
organised  jointly  by  the  two  Orthodox  Theological  Institutes  in  Bucharest 
and  Sibiu  and  the  United  Protestant  Theological  Institute  located  in 
Cluj  (Reformed  section)  and  Sibiu  (Lutheran  section).  The  meetings 
are  held  about  three  times  a year  in  rotation  among  these  three  cities. 
Besides  theological  professors  and  church  dignitaries,  the  participants 
include  invited  observers,  clergymen  from  the  churches  involved,  and 
students  from  the  host  institution.  Unitarian  theologians  are  also 
taking  part  as  members  of  the  Protestant  Institute  in  Cluj. 
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The  conferences  pursue  a double  objective:  (a)  to  further 
mutual  knowledge  and  rapprochement  among  the  churches  at  national 
and  local  levels,  and  (b)  to  clarify  the  common  Christian  responsibilities 
in  matters  of  society,  both  national  and  international.  The  subjects 
of  the  meetings,  listed  above,  attest  the  wide  variety  of  aspects 
which  the  conferences  have  been  considering  over  the  years.  Topics  on 
the  agendas  of  international  ecumenical  organisations  are  combined  with 
concerns  of  domestic  ecumenism.  Some  highlights  of  the  convergences 
that  have  emerged  shall  be  mentioned  here. 

In  the  discussions  on  Christian  unity,  a difference  appeared 
between  an  Orthodox  emphasis  on  "unity  in  diversity"  and  a Protestant 
emphasis  on  "unity  in  plurality".  Nevertheless,  both  sides  agreed  that 
the  existing  fact  of  a pluralism  of  Christian  communities  does  not 
invalidate  the  necessity  of  dogmatic  unity,  and  they  joined  in  rejecting 
the  conventional  "branch"  theory,  because  "...  with  all  plurality  of 
historical  forms  of  the  One  Church,  one  cannot  allow  an  essential  plu- 
ralism". The  conferences  have  also  reaffirmed  the  Orthodox-Protestant 
condemnation  of  proselytism  as  incompatible  with  ecumenical  fellowship. 
"Ecumenism  must  not  serve  as  an  instrument  of  proselytism  for  any 
Christian  body."  Pan-Christian  ecumenism  must  not  be  subservient  to 
any  "pan-Hellenistic , pan-Catholic  or  pan-Protestant  tendencies". 

In  eucharistic  theology,  agreement  was  noted  with  respect  to 
the  real  presence  of  Christ.  In  a joint  statement  on  "The  Eucharist  as 
a Mystery  of  Unity"  (Bucharest  1964),  it  is  affirmed:  "We  all  communicate 
in  the  Eucharist  with  the  same  divine  life,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  extension  and  plenitude  of  Christ.  The  saving  work  of 
the  Lord,  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  renews  our  life  and  service 
within  the  ecclesiastical  community  whose  members  we  are."  But  because 
of  the  organic  connection  of  Church  and  Eucharist,  it  would  be  "super- 
ficial and  irresponsible"  to  practise  intercommunion  among  separated 
churches.  For  eucharistic  communion  presupposes  the  realisation  of 
unity  in  the  faith. 

The  ancient  disputes  around  the  relationship  of  faith  and 
"good  works"  were  by-passed  by  stressing  the  dynamic,  activating 
character  of  true  faith,  which  naturally  bears  fruit  in  love  of  neigh- 
bour (Gal.  5»6).  In  this  perspective,  the  conferences  have  persistently 
sought  to  spell  out  the  social  involvement  of  the  churches  in  service 
to  the  nation  and  in  supporting  the  aspirations  of  mankind  for  freedom 
and  justice  and  peaceful  cooperation. 
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The  results  are  disseminated  among  the  clergy  in  two  ways: 
through  the  missionary  and  pastoral  courses  attended  periodically  by 
all  the  priests  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  through  the  conferences 
for  pastoral  orientation,  held  four  times  a year,  for  the  Orthodox 
respectively  the  Protestant  clergy. 

Officers 

The  presidium  is  made  up  of  the  presidents  and  deputy  presi- 
dents of  the  three  Theological  Institutes  together  with  delegates  from 
the  churches.  Each  conference  is  chaired  in  turn  by  one  of  the  presi- 
dents, with  some  of  the  professors  serving  as  secretaries. 

Publications 

Substantial  reports  are  published  in  the  journals  of  the  participating 
churches,  such  as  Studii  Teologice,  Orthodoxia,  Reformatus  Szemle  and 
Kirchliche  Blatter,  as  well  as  news  releases  in  English  and  French  in 
the  News  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  for  Foreign  Church  Relations 
of  the  Rumanian  Orthodox  Patriarchate.  An  overall  report , "Reformed- 
Orthodox  Theological  Working  Group  in  Rumania",  by  Stephan  Juhasz, 
appeared  in  The  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  World,  XXXI,  i,  1970,  18-25. 

8.  Orthodox-Reformed  Churches  in  North  America  0-R/nam 

"Orthodox-Reformed  Consultation"  sponsored  by  the  Standing  Conference 
of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the  Americas  and  the  North  American 
Area  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
Meetings 

I.  Princeton,  N.J.,  May  3-4,  1968 

The  Role  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 

II.  Brookline,  Mass.,  April  18-19,  1969 
God's  Revelation  and  History 

III.  Princeton,  N.J.,  May  13-14,  1970 

The  Christian  Community  and  the  Second  Century;  Theosis 
and  Sanctification 

The  Consultation  was  initiated  in  1968  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in 
the  Americas  and  the  North  American  Area  of  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches.  The  first  of  its  kind  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, it  was  prompted  by  the  belief  that  the  two  communions  might 
well  have  more  in  common  than  their  distance  over  the  centuries  would 
seem  to  indicate,  and  that  the  American  situation  provided  an  exceptional 
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opportunity  for  probing  essentials,  "because  many  of  the  historical 
and  cultural  obstacles  to  mutual  understanding  between  our  churches 
have  been  removed".  As  in  other  conversations  with  Orthodox  parti- 
cipation, it  was  also  felt  that  the  predominant  Protestant-Roman 
Catholic  dialogue  needed  to  be  corrected  and  enriched  by  the  voice  of 
Orthodoxy.  The  participants  comprised  five  representatives  from  each 
side,  the  majority  being  professors  of  theology. 

In  order  to  preserve  openness  and  informality  of  debate,  the 
group  abstained  from  seeking  formal  agreements.  Instead  the  main 
trends  of  the  discussion  were  summed  up  in  brief  statements  for  general 
release.  The  debate  on  the  basic  problem  of  "Revelation  and  History" 
shed  light  on  characteristic  differences  and  affinities  in  perceiving 
the  nature  of  tradition  both  as  a historical  reality  and  as  a theological 
concept,  the  significance  of  credal  guideposts,  and  the  ways  in  which 
differing  historical  experiences  have  shaped  religious  self-uhderstand- 
ing.  Orthodoxy  looks  back  on  an  unbroken  continuity  with  the  apostolic 
age,  relatively  unaffected  by  events  which  have  profoundly  impressed 
the  Reformation  tradition,  such  as  the  August ini an-Pelagi an  controver- 
sies in  the  West  around  original  sin  and  the  nature  of  man,  the  ferment 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  16th  century  Reformation.  A study  of  the 
second  century  Church,  with  its  crucial  role  in  setting  later  directions, 
proved  a fruitful  approach  by  pursuing  a re-examination  of  the  origins 
of  shared  concerns.  A genuine  consensus  was  noted  "concerning  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  as  witnessed  by 
such  signs  as  scripture,  order  and  sacraments".  In  considering  the 
consequences  for  the  Christian  community  of  the  presence  and  authority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  however,  a difference  of  interpretation  became 
evident  in  the  opposing  views  of  intercommunion.  An  ecclesiological 
contrast,  though  by  no  means  an  opposition,  appeared  between  the 
emphasis  on  the  community  of  "hearing  and  obedience"  and  the  insistence 
on  the  Church  as  "the  locus  of  sacramental  participation  in  the  Body 
of  Christ". 

The  comparison  of  the  Orthodox  teaching  on  divinisation  and 
the  Reformed  teaching  on  sanctification  turned  out  to  be  a high  point 
of  the  encounters  by  sweeping  away  a host  of  misconceptions  on  both 
sides.  It  produced  "extensive  preliminary  agreement,  particularly  on 
the  primacy  of  God’s  initiative  in  man's  salvation,  the  role  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  necessity  for  a proper 
appreciation  of  divinisation  - sanctification".  The  Orthodox  concept 
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of  synergy  ceased  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reformed  once  it  was  seen 
that  its  meaning  must  be  dissociated  from  the  Western  controversies 
of  Pelaganism  and  predestinationism  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
merit.  "Divinisation-sanctification  means  the  fulfilment  of  man's 
potentiality  and  calling  by  grace." 

Co-Chairmen 

Prof.  John  Meyendorff,  St.  Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary, 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Joseph  C.  McLelland,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 
Publication 

The  New  Man:  An  Orthodox  and  Reformed  Dialogue.  Edited  by  J.  Meyen- 
dorff and  J.C.  McLelland.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Standard  Press,  1973* 
(This  volume  contains  the  papers  from  the  consultation  together  with 
interpretative  essays  by  the  editors,  discussion  summaries  and  a 
bibliography. ) 
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Appendix 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA  - Br-O^usa-r 

Russian  Orthodox  Church 

The  contacts  between  these  two  churches  differ  in  nature  from 
the  more  formal  and  theologically  oriented  dialogues  so  far  described. 

They  nevertheless  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  this  survey.  The  two 
churches  held  a series  of  peace  seminars  which  were  sponsored  by  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA  and  the 
Department  of  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate. 

Meetings 

I.  USA  and  USSR,  August  and  October  1963 

II.  USSR  and  USA,  September  and  November  1967 

III.  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Summer  1969 

IV.  Kiev,  USSR,  August  22-26,  1971 

The  exchanges  between  delegates  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  present  several  features  which  afford 
them  a special  place  among  the  Orthodox-Protestant  dialogues.  While 
these  customarily  involve  the  mainline  Reformation  Churches,  the  Brethren 
Church  is  one  of  the  "historic  peace  churches"  and  stands  in  a separatist, 
radically  Free  Church  tradition.  Theological  discussion  is  not  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  meetings;  it  forms  but  part  of  an  extended  programme  of 
fraternal  encounters  and  visitations,  covering  varied  aspects  of  the 
religious,  educational  and  cultural  life  of  the  partners.  The  first 
two  meetings,  moreover,  were  organised  in  the  form  of  visits  shortly 
followed  by  return  visits,  which  enriched  and  deepened  the  sense  of 
shared  experiences. 

The  exchanges  were  initiated  with  a specific  aim  in  mind:  to 
explore  common  concerns  for  world  peace  and  to  help  break  down  the 
barriers  caused  by  the  cold  war  through  the  reconciling  ministry  of 
Christian  fellowship.  The  delegations  were  composed  chiefly  of  officials 
from  the  Department  of  External  Relationssof  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  and 
the  Brethren  General  Offices  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  and  professors  at 
the  Moscow  Theological  Academy  and  the  Bethany  Theological  Seminary. 

Whereas  the  first  encounter  in  1963  served  the  general  pur- 
pose of  mutual  acquaintance,  the  following  meetings  were  structured 
as  peace  seminars.  In  papers  and  discussions,  the  participants  have 
been  analysing  crucial  areas  of  conflict  in  the  world  of  today  and  sought 
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to  clarify  the  Christian  approach  by  probing  such  subjects  as  recon- 
ciliation and  justice,  theology  of  revolution,  attitudes  towards  war, 
and  the  peace  witness  of  the  Churches.  Basic  differences  - closely 
intertwined  with  entirely  differing  historical  experiences  - appeared 
in  understanding  the  use  of  violence,  and  the  nature  of  the  Church  and 
its  symbiotic  relationship  with  national  life.  Searching  questions  were 
raised:  How  does  a pacifist  church  relate  to  the  struggles  of  humanity 
for  justice  and  liberation?  How  does  a church  exercise  its  prophetic 
function  in  relation  to  government  policies?  The  fraternal  sharing 
did  not  produce  any  visible  changes  of  convictions,  but  it  brought 
greater  self-awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  position  and  life-con- 
ditions of  the  partner,  thus  forging  new  links  of  solidarity. 

No  further  bilateral  discussions  have  been  held  since  1971 » 
but  delegates  of  both  Churches  participated  again  in  interdenominational 
exchange  visits  of  religious  leaders  from  the  USA  and  USSR  in  1974  and 
1975. 

Publications 

Joint  communiques  and  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Brethren  Messenger 
(Elgin,  111.)  and  the  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 
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c 


SYNOPTIC  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION 


What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  in  assessing 
the  developments  in  recent  years  and  in  making  projections  for  the 
future?  Anything  that  is  said  at  the  present  moment  must  of  necessity 
be  highly  tentative  - an  exploratory  thrust  which  needs  to  be  examined 
and  verified  from  different  angles,  before  it  can  be  taken  as  accepted 
knowledge.  The  source  material  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  uneven,  in 
some  instances  representing  an  advanced  degree  of  joint  reflection  and 
articulation,  while  in  others  findings  are  still  lacking,  (l)  And  as 
the  dialogues  still  chiefly  move  at  the  level  of  mutual  information 
and  explanation,  and  proceed  with  great  prudence,  it  is  difficult  to 
gauge  to  what  extent  even  formal  consensus  statements,  in  the  few  cases 
where  such  exist,  can  be  taken  as  solid,  ecclesially  significant  agree- 
ments. 


The  brittleness  of  the  material  can  in  some  measure  be 
compensated  by  keeping  in  mind  the  positions  adopted  by  the  partners 
in  other  contexts:  internal  statements  and  actions  expressing  the 
self-understanding  of  a Church,  attitudes  taken  in  bilateral  conver- 
sations with  other  partners,  and  Orthodox  declarations  at  ecumenical 
gatherings.  (2)  Because  of  the  essential  consistency  of  the  stance 
displayed  by  each  partner,  especially  the  Orthodox,  in  varying  circum- 
stances, these  other  materials  offer  helpful  checkpoints  for  purposes 
of  interpretation  and  corroboration. 

To  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  dialogues, 
they  will  be  analysed  here  from  five  angles:  ecumenical  self-images; 
assumptions  and  methods  of  dialogue;  topics  of  discussion;  convergences; 
and  questions  for  further  examination. 

I.  Ecumenical  Self-Images 

This  can,  of  course,  merely  be  a glance  at  well-known  facts 
in  order  to  recall  the  - in  part  asymmetrical  - presuppositions  of  the 
encounter. 

(1)  Hence,  on  the  Protestant  side,  the  analysis  is  perforce  limited 
to  the  Reformation  Churches. 

(2)  Cf.  the  collections  in  Guidelines  for  Orthodox  Christians  in 
Ecumenical  Relations,  ed.  Robert  G.  Stephanopoulos . New  York,  1974; 
and  Orthodox  Contributions  to  Nairobi.  Geneva:  WCC  Publications 
Office,  1975. 
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For  Orthodox  participants,  the  Orthodox  Church  is  the  visible, 
historical  realisation  of  the  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  unbroken 
continuity,  or  rather  identity,  with  the  Apostolic  Church  is  perpetuat- 
ed and  preserved  as  a living  reality  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  fulness  and  integrity  of  its  faith,  its  sacramental  life,  its 
orders  and  its  ethos.  The  ecumenical  problem,  therefore,  is  not  church 
unity  in  the  sense  of  reuniting  divided  churches  (there  is  but  one 
Church  and  it  cannot  be  divided) , but  the  disunity  of  Christendom  as 
the  result  of  the  successive  deviations  of  Christian  communities  from 
the  path  of  Orthodox  Tradition.  The  desired  reunion  of  all  separated 
Christians  can  only  come  about  through  a return  to  the  common  past  of 
the  forefathers  - a re-appropriation  of  the  faith  of  the  undivided 
Church  of  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils. 

Orthodoxy  does  not  wish  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  salvific 
state  of  these  separated  communions,  leaving  this  to  the  boundless 
mercy  of  God,  whose  grace  is  at  work  also  outside  the  Church.  None- 
theless, depending  on  what  each  communion  is  lacking,  they  differ  in 
their  relationship  to  the  Orthodox  pleroma;  the  distinctions,  for 
example,  which  the  Ean-Orthodox  Conferences  establish  in  discussing 
the  conditions  and  modes  of  dialogue  with  Oriental  (non-Chalcedonian ) 
Orthodox,  Old  Catholic,  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant  com- 
munions, illustrate  in  part  such  differing  degress  of  proximity. 

Another  fact  which  likewise  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 
ecumenical  relations  is  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of 
baptism,  if  performed  with  water  and  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  consequent  distinction  between  heterodox  communities  and  individual 
baptised  believers.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  for  example,  "regards 
Christians  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  born  of  water  and  Spirit, 
as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ."  (l) 

The  exclusive  claim  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  be  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  not  absolute;  it  is  linked  with  a 
qualified  recognition  of  the  saving  presence  of  Christ  beyond  its  own 
canonical  boundaries.  There  exists,  moreover,  a growing  body  of 
Orthodox  thought  which  would  go  considerably  further  in  acknowledging 
the  Christian  identity  and  value  of  certain  other  communions,  on  the 
ground  that  the  one  apostolic  faith  can,  and  does,  express  itself 

(l)  Arnoldshain  III,  op.cit. . pp.  21f. 
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in  a diversity  of  historical  forms.  "So  the  Orthodox  Church",  asserts 
a recent  statement,  "does  not  expect  that  other  Christians  be  converted 
to  Orthodoxy  in  its  historical  and  cultural  reality  of  the  past  and  the 
present  and  to  become  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Its  desire  is 
that  all  should  strive  in  their  own  churches  and  traditions  to  deepen 
the  fulness  of  the  apostolic  faith  embodied  in  a fully  ecclesial  life  .. 
Each  would  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  all."  (l) 

It  is  consistent  with  these  convictions,  that  the  Orthodox 
- despite  their  critical  attitude  to  basic  assumptions  of  the  modern 
ecumenical  movement  - are  active  participants  in  it  and  appreciative 
of  its  accomplishments.  "This  period  of  a quarter  of  a century  is  an 
irrefutable  witness  of  the  churches’  precious  experience  of  their 
common  march  towards  mutual  acceptance  and  understanding,  of  their 
common  activities  in  favour  of  re-union,  and  of  their  desire  to  walk 
in  dialogue  and  in  mutual  love  and  fellowship  ..."  (2) 

The  ecumenical  self-image  of  the  Reformation  Churches  can 
be  stated  more  briefly.  With  varied  nuances,  it  is  reflected  in 
pronouncements  and  actions  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  of  individual  churches.  Some- 
times acute  Lutheran-Reformed  divergences  still  appear  in  sharp  relief. 
But  we  are  now  in  the  convenient  position  of  being  able  to  refer,  along 
with  other  bilateral  statements,  to  a historic  joint  declaration  of 
faith,  the  so-called  Leuenberg  Agreement  between  Reformation  Churches 
in  Europe,  ratified  in  1974*  (3) 

The  ground  and  centre  of  the  Church  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  described  as  the  "message  of  justification  as  the 
message  of  the  free  grace  of  God",  communicated  in  the  acts  of  preach- 
ing, baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Like  the  Reformers  themselves 
once  did,  the  Agreement  maintains  that  justification  is  no  particular- 
istic Reformation  doctrine,  but  consonant  with  the  ancient  creeds  and 

(1)  "The  Orthodox  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church"  in  the  report  of  a 
consultation  of  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  theologians,  Crete,  1975, 
in  Orthodox  Contributions  to  Nairobi,  p.  31 2 3 

(2)  "Declaration  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  on  the  occasion  of 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches",  The  Ecumenical 
Review  XXV,  4,  1973,  475-81. 

(3)  Reproduced  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  XXV,  3,  1973,  355-59* 
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the  Scriptures.  "In  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  we  take  our  stand 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  creeds  and  Scriptures  of  the  Church  and 
reaffirm  the  common  conviction  of  the  Reformation  confessions  that  the 
unique  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  salvation  is  the  heart  of  the 
Scriptures  and  that  the  message  of  justification  as  the  message  of  God's 
free  grace  is  the  measure  of  all  the  Church's  preaching." 

The  Reformation  Churches  agree  that  there  exist  two  necessary 
and  sufficient  criteria  for  recognising  the  existence  and  the  unity  of 
the  Church:  "...  the  right  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  right  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacraments".  Wherever  this  occurs,  there  the  Spirit 
is  at  work,  assembling,  vivifying  and  sanctifying  the  one  Church,  of 
which  the  Reformation  Churches  form  a part.  (The  internal  divisions  of 
opinion  turn  around  the  exact  meaning  of  the  qualifying  term  "right".) 

Other  differences  are  not  regarded  as  a valid  cause  for 
separation  or  rejection,  provided  that  universal  acceptance  of  such 
divergent  beliefs  and  practices  is  not  demanded  as  a necessary  condition 
for  brotherly  relations  or  full  communion.  The  Evangelical  Churches 
are  also  wont  to  point  out  that  they  have  never  issued  any  condemnation 
of  the  Orthodox,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  very  beginning  have 
recognised  and  revered  the  Orthodox  Church  with  its  apostolic  tradition 
and  spiritual  treasures,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  closer  relations. 
This  attitude  is  explicitly  reaffirmed  in  the  bilateral  conversations. 

2.  Assumptions  and  Methods  of  Dialogue 

The  maxim  of  "on  equal  footing"  - implying  firm  loyalty  to 
received  truth,  coupled  with  openness  towards  and  respect  for  the 
brother's  beliefs  and  spiritual  sensitivities;  abstention  from  prose- 
lytism;  search  for  unity  in  essentials,  diversity  in  non-essentials,  and 
love  in  all;  compliance  with  the  habitual  rules  of  fraternal  dialogue 
- this  principle  is’ of  course  adhered  to.  But  at  deeper  levels  of 
substance  and  modes  of  reasoning,  the  differences  of  tradition,  expe- 
rience and  structures  of  thought  inevitably  exert  a determining 
influence.  Yet  here  again,  convergences  can  be  discerned  which  undoubt- 
edly affect  the  outcome  of  the  conversations. 

Three  characteristic  polarities  (here  deliberately  overstated) 
deserve  mention. 

a.  Lex  orandi  lex  credendi.  In  reading  reports  of  Orthodox 
dialogues,  especially  if  the  writer  is  an  Orthodox,  the  observer  is 
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struck  by  the  prominent  place  accorded  to  descriptions  of  the  numerous 
worship  services  in  which  the  participants  have  shared,  the  churches 
and  monasteries  they  have  visited,  and  the  like.  The  theological 
discussions  seem  to  be  less  important.  This  is  no  doubt  characteris- 
tic. For  in  the  Orthodox  view,  theology  and  liturgy  are  inextricably 
interwoven;  even  more,  theology  is  a function  of  the  eucharistic 
community.  The  Nicene  Creed,  for  instance,  is  not  an  isolated  dogmatic 
definition,  it  can  only  be  properly  understood  when  professed  as  a 
trinitarian  doxology  within  the  service  of  worship. 

Orthodox  theology  is  often  called  mystical  - a term  which  in 
the  Protestant  mind  easily  evokes  the  misleading  impression  that  it  is 
a non-rational  or  even  irrational  activity  - but  what  is  meant  is  a 
transfigured  rationality. 

To  be  sure,  Protestantism,  after  a period  of  neglect,  is 
regaining  a fresh  awareness  of  the  wholeness  of  worship,  life  and 
thought  - yet  a wholeness  expressing  a mentality  different  from  the 
Orthodox  one.  For  it  cannot  entirely  expurge  its  western  heritage  of 
scholasticism  and  rationalism  and  it  will  not  renounce  the  benefits 
of  scientific  and  historical-critical  inquiry,  immensely  enriching 
the  knowledge  of  God*s  workings  in  history.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
the  reasons  may  be,  a divorce  has  occurred  between  spirituality  and 
theological  "science",  which  is  not  one  of  the  least  hindrances  to 
mutual  understanding. 

b.  Wholeness  and  Analysis  of  Parts.  For  the  Orthodox,  the 
Tradition  of  the  Church  is  an  indivisible  totality,  and  to  reflect 
theologically  on  the  Tradition  is  likewise  a wholistic  process,  deal- 
ing with  a web  of  interrelationships,  each  inextricably  entangled  with 
the  others,  so  that  a critical  dissociation  of  parts  would  imperil  the 
organic  whole.  A mystical  theology  cannot  be  compartmentalised.  By 
contrast,  Protestants  tend  to  think  discursively,  successively  analys- 
ing discrete  areas  for  the  sake  of  precision,  and  then  seeking  to 
recompose  the  isolated  results. 

The  difference  in  theological  methodology  is  reflected  in 
the  Orthodox  tendency  in  the  bilaterals  to  favour  extensive  study 
programmes  embracing  the  whole  universe  of  the  faith,  to  look  at 
problems  syrioptically  rather  than  in  narrow  dissection  and  to  attach 
little,  if  any,  ecclesial  value  to  an  isolated  agreement  on  a specific 
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topic  (e.g.  eucharistic  doctrine),  unless  it  forms  part  of  a cohesive 
and  comprehensive  convergence.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  assume  that  advance  can  be  achieved  more  rapidly  and  surely  by 
isolating  the  problems,  probing  forward  as  far  as  possible  in  well- 
defined  areas,  viewing  the  interim  results  as  possessing  a truth  value 
in  their  own  right,  and  then  transposing  them  analogically  to  other 
problem  areas  in  order  to  elicit  further  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Allied  with  this  selectivity  of  topics  is  the  assumption  of  a*hierarchy 
of  truths;  if  consensus  can  be  reached  on  the  basic  or  central  issues, 
a dissensus  on  other  matters  is  tolerable  or  may  be  worked  out  within 
the  ecclesial  fellowship  once  it  has  been  established. 

c.  Hermeneutics . Hermeneutics  is  here  taken  in  the  wider 
sense  of  denoting,  not  merely  the  exegesis  and  application  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  interpretation  of  the  entire  sweep  of  Christian  history, 
including,  for  example,  the  meaning  and  normativity  of  the  ancient 
councils,  of  the  confessional  testimonies  of  the  l6th  century  or  the 
religious  self-consciousness  of  the  Churches  today.  In  the  bilateral 
material,  the  existing  hermeneutical  differences  appear  at  the  level  of 
their  actual  functioning  in  reference  to  the  Bible  and  to  normative 
traditions,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  explicit  discussions  of  theories 
and  methods.  Two  all-pervasive  differences  stand  out. 

The  first  relates  to  the  authority  structure  of  the  two 
communions.  For  the  Orthodox,  it  is  the  Holy  Tradition  - primarily 
articulated  in  the  dogmas,  liturgies  and  canons  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
and  subsequently  in  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils  - that  constitutes 
the  fountain  and  the  criterion  of  truth.  And  as  it  is  the  Church  that 
enshrines  and  lives  out  the  Holy  Tradition,  one  can  also  say  that  the 
Church  itself,  in  the  symphonic  decisions  of  bishops  and  people,  is 
the  ever-present  criterion  of  Orthodoxy.  The  Holy  Tradition  includes, 
completes  and  interprets  Holy  Scripture.  To  contrast  the  two  is 
inconceivable  within  the  Orthodox  framework,  and  if  any  comparison  is 
permissible  it  is  only  in  the  sense  that  Tradition  and  Scripture 
cannot  contradict  each  other.  Hence  the  constant  appeal  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils,  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  to 
Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

For  the  Evangelical  partner,  the  scriptural  Word  of  God 
(variantly  conceived  by  Lutheran  and  Reformed)  is  and  remains  the 
ultimate  standard  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  salvation.  While  the 
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principle  of  sola  scriptura  frequently  has  been  interpreted  in  oppo- 
sition to  tradition,  Protestants  are  now  acknowledging  their  inter- 
dependence and  drawing  the  normative  distinction  at  another  point, 
namely,  between  Church  traditions  which  a<re  conform  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  others  which  pervert  it.  Thus  in  the  hierarchy  of  authorities, 
the  confessions  of  the  Reformation  period  are  held  to  be  unmatched 
witnesses  to  the  renewing  power  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Scripture.  But 
it  is  characteristic  that  whilst  the  ecumenical  Creeds  obtain  a place 
of  honour  in  these  confessions,  little,  if  any,  normative  value  is 
attached  to  other  developments  in  the  post-Apostolic  Church  such  as 
the  threefold  order  of  ministry. 

A slight  re-orientation  is  observable,  however,  partly 
provoked  by  the  encounter  with  Orthodox,  and,  in  fact,  reviving  the 
Reformers’  own  veneration  of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers.  The 
Finnish  Lutheran-Orthodox  conversations  offer  an  illustrative  example. 
Following  a classic  Reformation  approach,  the  Lutheran  participants 
generally  focused  their  attention  on  the  explication  of  the  Gospel 
message,  critically  applying  this  supreme  canon  of  truth  to  all 
subsequent  traditions,  including  the  ancient  Church.  However,  there 
were  some  who  followed  the  Orthodox  in  affirming  the  unbroken  conti- 
nuity of  the  New  Testament  tradition  and  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the 
ancient  Church  and  then,  prolonging  the  line,  placed  the  Lutheran 
confessions  in  the  same  continuing  tradition. 

A second  difference  concerns  the  reception  of  modern 
historical-critical  scholarship.  To  assess  its  actual  - divisive  and 
unifying  - influence  would  require  a detailed  study  of  the  use  made  of 
the  Bible  in  the  encounters,  both  in  worship  and  in  debate.  But  in 
general  terms,  it  is  clear  that  here  appears  a major  divide  - though 
not  entirely  coinciding  with  the  confessional  boundaries. 

3.  Topics  of  Discussion 

Some  general  observations  will  be  in  order.  The  selection 
of  topics  takes  into  account  a number  of  considerations:  issues  which 
are  regarded  as  crucial  obstacles  to  mutual  under standing  and  rapproche- 
ment ; common  concerns  (which  may  in  no  way  be  distinctive  or  unique 
to  the  two  partners  involved) ; and  current  foci  in  ecumenical  thought 
as,  for  example,  topics  of  World  Council  of  Churches'  conferences. 
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But  whatever  the  topics  may  be,  Orthodox  conversations  with 
other  communions  encompass  two  poles  which  do  not  appear  with  the  same 
specificity  and  articulation  in  other  bilaterals:  the  Trinity  and  the 
cosmos.  Whereas  Protestant  piety  and  theology  are  predominantly 
Christ-centred  ("the  Word  of  God"),  Orthodoxy  is  Spirit-centred,  but 
in  a way  which  in  reality  reflects  a living  faith  in  the  Triune  God  as 
the  all-pervasive  reality,  the  foundation  and  the  future  of  Church  and 
world.  Similarly,  the  cosmos  is  something  else  than  a remote  and 
ultimately  irrelevant  horizon  of  a man-centred  vision;  it  is  the 
theatre  of  the  creative  and  redemptive  drama,  of  which  the  Church  and 
humanity  form  a minute  part. 

Within  this  overarching  perspective,  there  are  five  subject 
areas  which  figure  prominently  in  current  Orthodox-Protestant  conver- 
sations: 

a.  Salvation,  theosis,  sanctification 

b.  The  nature  of  apostolic  continuity,  scripture  and  tradition,  the 
ancient  concils 

c.  The  Church  as  a eucharistic  community 

d.  Christian  responsibilities  in  the  struggle  for  a humanised  society 
and  world  peace 

e.  Interchurch  relations. 

4.  Convergences 

Do  the  Orthodox-Protestant  conversations  show  any  important 
advances?  As  has  been  stressed  earlier,  the  still  tentative  nature 
of  the  encounters,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  of  recent 
date,  make  it  hazardous  to  undertake  an  assessment  at  this  stage. 

Some  indications  may  be  ventured  however.  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
five  levels  of  advance  will  be  distinguished. 

a.  Acceptance  as  Brothers  in  Christ.  The  first  and  perhaps  most 
valuable  fruit  of  the  conversations  thus  far  is  doubtless  the  atmos- 
phere of  fellowship  in  the  Spirit,  of  brotherhood  across  barriers,  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect,  which  has  been  growing  among  the  partners 
from  meeting  to  meeting.  This  is  frequently  attested.  And  that  this 
is  something  more  than  diplomatic  politeness  or  the  well-known  ecume- 
nical smile,  is  evidenced  by  the  frankness  and  sincerity  with  which 
the  meetings  increasingly  dare  to  grapple  with  sensitive  controversial 
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issues.  As  the  partners  usually  are  persons  of  stature,  the  irenic 
atmosphere  of  the  dialogues  is  bound  to  exert  a widening  influence 
also  in  their  churches. 


b.  Knowledge  and  Appreciation  of  Each  Other ' s Churches . An  essential 
part  of  such  dialogues  is  the  exchange  of  information  and,  especially, 
the  personal  experience  of  the  worship  and  life  of  the  other  churches, 
with  all  the  challenges  and  enrichment  that  this  engenders.  This 
mutual  acquaintance  has  proved  particularly  rewarding  in  the  case  of 
Orthodox-Protestant  encounters  because  of  the  age-long  lack  of  contacts 
between  the  two  communions. 

c.  Elimination  of  Misconceptions  and  Prejudices.  Some  typical  mis- 
conceptions which  have  been  pointed  out  and  corrected  are: 

- that  Orthodoxy  represents  a form  of  withdrawal  into  a 
cultic  enclave,  renouncing  any  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of 
human  society; 

- that  the  Orthodox  Churches  are  stagnant,  lacking  in  reli- 
gious vitality  and  missionary  fervour; 

- that  the  Reformers  in  their  reaction  against  the  late- 
mediaeval  Church  abandoned  the  belief  in  apostolic  continuity  and  the 
corporateness  of  the  Church,  advocating  forms  of  religious  nominalism, 
subjectivism  and  individualism; 

- that  Evangelical  theology,  because  of  its  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  sees  man  merely  as  sinner  and  totally  corruptj 
and  not  as  a being  created  in  the  image  of  God; 

- that  in  Orthodox  belief,  good  works  are  a prerequisite  for  I 
justification  and  that  the  Evangelicals  reject  the  New  Testament 
teaching  on  judgment  according  to  works. 

d.  Discovery  of  Common  or  Equivalent  Beliefs.  The  recognition  of 
common  or  equivalent  beliefs  can  be  a matter  of  heightened  awareness, 
a rediscovery  of  truths  which  have  long  remained  an  unrecognised  part 
of  the  common  treasure  of  faith  or  which  have  later  emerged  in  the 
Christian  mind.  Or  it  can  be  the  result  of  a genuine  creative  break- 
through in  which  the  partners  are  captured  by  a novel  insight,  trans- 
cending their  separateness  and  forging  new  bonds.  The  distinction  is 
not  unimportant,  but  to  establish  it  in  an  individual  case  would 
require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  a dialogue  which  I 
is  accessible  only  to  the  eye-witnesses.  The  question  to  what  category 
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the  following  convergences  observable  in  Orthodox-Protestant  dialogues 
belong  must  therefore  be  left  open. 

As  the  fundamental  faith  perceptions  of  the  two  traditions 
are  articulated  in  dissimilar  structures  of  thought,  a mere  comparison 
of  doctrinal  statements  would  overlook  important  data  and  could,  in 
fact,  be  directly  misleading.  An  affinity  or  rapprochement  is  often 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  guise  of  religious  and  liturgical  equivalents, 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  theological  agreements. 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  some  of  these  convergences 
appear  in  the  documents  of  just  one  dialogue,  but  they  may  nonetheless 
have  representative  value  because  of  the  essential,  transnational 
coherence  of  both  the  Orthodox  and  the  Lutheran-Reformed  traditions. 

- A Trinitarian  Faith.  The  Orthodox  and  Protestant  partners 
are  essentially  at  one  in  their  confession  of  the  Triune  God  as 
proclaimed  in  the  christological  and  trinitarian  dogmas  of  the  ancient 
Church.  The  vision  of  the  world  and  of  human  history  is  trinitarian. 

- The  Transmission  of  Revelation.  There  is  but  one  source 
of  salvation:  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  through  the 
Apostles  is  communicated  to  men  in  oral  preaching  and  in  writings. 

The  tradition  of  the  kerygma  of  God's  saving  acts  in  Christ 
is  testified  in  Scripture  and  transmitted  in  and  by  the  Church  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tradition  in  this  sense  is  both  the 
life-giving  force  in,  and  the  norm  for,  all  functions  and  activities 
of  the  Church. 

The  ancient  ecumenical  councils  do  not  enshrine  a supplemental 
revelation  but  represent  a re-affirmation  of  the  apostolic  tradition 
in  the  face  of  heresies.  In  their  dogmatic  decisions,  valid  for  all 
times,  the  Church  hears  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

- Salvation,  Reconciliation,  Theosis.  Reconciliation  with 
God  is  an  act  of  divine  grace  received  in  faith  and  trust  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  This 
act  of  sovereign  grace  does  not  deny,  but  includes  and  transfigures 
man's  responsibility  before  God  and  for  his  neighbour  and  the  world. 

The  overtones  of  the  Reformation  codeword  "justification" 
are  not  directly  translatable  into  the  language  of  Orthodox  theology 
but  their  closest  equivalents  are  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual 
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atmosphere  of  Orthodox  devotion  and  liturgy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Orthodox  codeword  "theosis"  comes  close  to  the  Reformation  concept  of 
sanctification.  Synergy  must  not  be  understood  in  a western  Pelagian 
sense,  implying  acquisition  of  merit  before  God,  but  as  the  free  and 
willing  cooperation,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  new  man  with 
God. 

- Sacraments . The  two  partners  recognise  the  validity  of 
each  other's  rite  of  baptism  if  performed  with  water  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.  The  eucharist  is  a sacramental  re-presentation,  by 
the  transfigured  Christ  himself,  of  his  sacrifice  once-for-all  on 
Calvary  for  the  salvation  of  man  and  the  world.  It  has  thus  a sacri- 
ficial quality  (though  some  Lutherans  are  reluctant  to  use  this  term). 
Orthodox  and  Evangelicals  both  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  risen  Lord  under  the  bread  and  wine,  but  they 
abstain  from  any  dogmatic  definition  of  the  mysterious  change  taking 
place. 

- The  Church  for  the  World.  The  Church  is  the  foretaste  and 
herald  of  the  kingdom  to  come.  It  participates  in  the  work  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  its  life  of  holiness,  its  worship, 
witness  and  service  among  men. 

e.  Creating  Bonds  of  Fellowship.  Depending  upon  their  stage  of  deve- 
lopment, and  the  advances  made  in  convergence  and  agreement,  bilaterals 
differ  widely  in  their  impact  on  the  life  and  attitude  of  the  sponsor- 
ing churches.  On  the  whole,  they  are  still  too  new  and  exploratory 
for  their  findings  to  be  translated  into  noticeable  changes  of  eccle- 
siastical practice  and  policy.  But  in  an  encouraging  number  of 
instances,  they  are  already  bearing  visible  fruit  in  small  but  poten- 
tially significant  shifts  of  personal  and  official  attitudes  and 
relationships,  in  agreements  about  baptism  and  pastoral  care  of  mixed 
marriages,  in  the  establishment  of  cooperative  ventures  of  varied 
kinds,  and  the  like.  To  what  extent  such  steps  have  actually  been 
taken  or  are  contemplated  also  in  the  Orthodox  and  Protestant  Churches 
concerned  is  not  documented  but  would  be  a worthwhile  inquiry  - not 
least  for  the  stimulus  it  could  give  to  a more  committed  reflection  on 
the  ecumenical  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  churches 
participating  in  these  conversations.  To  give  some  concrete  illus- 
trations, an  action-study  of  this  kind  might  consider  such  possible 
steps  as: 
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- revision  of  canonical  rules  and  pastoral  practices  which 
contradict  the  present  state  of  ecumenical  fellowship  (e.g.  concerning 
rebaptism  of  non-Orthodox) 

- cooperation  in  the  pastoral  care  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
spiritual  nurture  of  foreign  workers,  theological  education  and  the 
like 

- mutual  visitations,  and  not  merely  of  official  delegations 

- increased  translation  and  dissemination  of  each  other's 
devotional  and  theological  writings 

- correction  of  erroneous  and  offensive  statements  in 
religious,  theological  and  educational  publications 

- mutual  solidarity  in  crisis  situations 

- genuine  efforts  to  comply  with  the  Lund  principle: 

"...  to  do  together  everything  except  what  irreconcilable  differences 
or  sincere  convictions  compel  us  to  do  separately". 

5.  Critical  Divergences:  Questions  for  Further  Examination 

The  topics  of  current  conversations  listed  earlier  indicate 
what  kind  of  subjects  the  participating  churches  regard  as  divisive 
or  of  common  concern  in  their  mutual  relationships.  Some  of  them 
arise  wherever  Orthodox  and  Protestants  engage  in  dialogue;  others 
are  prompted  by  particular  regional  situations.  But  whatever  indivi- 
dual topics  may  be  singled  out  for  consideration,  behind  them  lie 
certain  pervasive  issues,  the  attitude  to  which  determines  the  diver- 
ging responses  of  the  two  communions,  and  which  call  for  deeper 
probing  in  years  to  come.  The  present  survey  points  to  the  following 
questions: 

a.  In  discussing  "revelation  and  history",  one  of  the  dialogues  takes 
up  a basic  problem  which,  while  perennial  and  universal,  exhibits 
distinct  aspects  in  an  Orthodox-Pro testant  context.  It  embraces  a 
host  of  contentious  matters:  Scripture  and  Tradition;  contrasting 
types  of  biblical  interpretation;  the  role  of  the  ancient  Church;  the 
dialectics  of  continuity  and  change;  conditions  of  renewal  and  reform. 
Do  Orthodox  and  Protestants  both  err,  on  opposite  sides,  in  their 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  historicity  of  God's  revelation? 
More  specifically:  Does  Orthodoxy  - in  its  interpretation  of  Tradi- 
tion - distinguish  with  sufficient  radicalness  between  essential  and 
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historically  and  culturally  contingent  elements,  so  as  not  to  constrict 
the  catholicity  and  hamper  the  creative  adaptability  of  the  faith? 

Does  Protestantism  - because  of  its  fixation  on  reforming  breaks  - 
tend  to  disregard  the  reality  of  apostolic  continuity  enshrined  in  the 
constancies  of  Christian  community  traditions  across  the  ages? 

b.  The  frequency  with  which  Protestants  refer  to  the  Word  of  God  is 
matched  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  Orthodox  refer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A related  polarity  appears  in  the  Protestant  affirmation  of 
the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  world  and  the  Orthodox  affirm- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  outside  the  Church 
and  its  administrations.  Are  these  divergent  emphases  equivalent? 

Or  complementary?  Or  do  they  reflect  deeper  imbalances  in  comprehend- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity? 

c.  The  bilaterals  have  nailed  down  important  misconceptions  regarding 
soteriological  doctrines  (theosis,  justification  and  sanctification, 
faith  and  good  works).  Are  the  remaining  ambiguities  tolerable 
theologoumena  or  do  they  point  to  still  irreconcilable  conflicts  of 
faith? 

d.  Partners  in  the  ecumenical  pilgrimage,  both  communions  are  forced 
to  grapple  with  the  key  problem  of  unity,  diversity,  and  disunity 

and  its  implications  for  interchurch  relations.  In  this  new  situation, 
what  should  be  the  conditions  and  modalities  of  ecclesial  recognition? 
What  bearing  does  the  fellowship  in  Spirit  and  love,  which  the  Orthodox 
share  with  other  Christians,  have  on  their  understanding  of  the  oneness 
of  the  Church? 

Both  communions  are  at  one  in  praying  and  hoping  for  the 
unity  of  a divided  Christendom  and  the  unity  of  a divided  humanity. 
Meanwhile,  the  gravity  of  their  own  separation,  and  the  immense 
obstacles  impeding  a reconciliation  in  the  faith,  are  starkly  symbo- 
lised in  their  present  asymmetrical  relationship.  For,  whereas  the 
Lutheran-Reformed-United  Churches  explicitly  or  implicitly  recognise 
the  Orthodox  Church  as  a sister  Church,  this  remains  an  unreciprocated 
act  - for  equally  compelling  reasons  of  faith. 
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ORTHODOX  PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  DIALOGUE 
WITH  LUTHERANISM 

(WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  GERMANY) 

(Dr  Chrysostom  Constantinides 
Metropolitan  of  Myra) 

The  subject  of  the  relations  between  Orthodoxy  and  Lutheran- 
ism is  a very  wide  one.  The  centuries  covered  by  them  are  long:  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  great  distances 
have  been  covered  which  have  been  and  are  being  recorded  in  Church 
history  and  ecclesiastical  news. 

The  relations  of  Orthodoxy  with  Lutheranism  in  Germany 
(especially  the  Church  of  Constantinople)  are  equally  wide,  many-sided 
and  multiform.  They  are  concerned,  of  course,  with  many  aspects;  they 
lead  the  student  to  consider  ways  of  thinking,  opinions  and  problems^ 
but,  for  all  their  positive  and  negative  appearances,  these  relations 
between  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  German  Lutheranism  can  consti- 
tute a definite  factor  in  and  make  a contribution  to  the  formulation 
of  prospects  for  the  future  - and  for  the  future  of  the  Theological 
Dialogue  between  Orthodoxy  and  Lutheranism  as  a whole. 

This  precisely  will  be  the  attempt  of  the  writer  in  the 
following  pages  of  the  present  treatise. 

First,  of  course,  a general  appreciation  of  the  relations 
between  Orthodoxy  and  Lutheranism  is  essential.  We  shall  not  concern 
ourselves  here  with  the  history  of  those  relations  (they  are  sufficient- 
ly well  known  to  both  sides,  as  well  as  in  the  inter-Christian  field); 
nor  shall  we  make  systematic  mention  of  local  stages  therein,  nor  of 
historical  data,  persons  or  events.  We  shall  refer  to  them  simply 
as  required  for  an  exact  appreciation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  statements  which  we  shall  make, 
there  will  appear  spontaneously  both  the  positive  and  negative  elements 
in  the  long  road  to  the  present  and  in  the  experience  of  both  sides. 

From  this  point  on,  we  shall  concentrate  on  the  relations 
and  the  various  theological  contacts  between  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
and  German  Lutheranism,  because  each  successive  phase  or  historical 
development  in  them  (their  course  observed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
subjects  involved)  is,  in  our  opinion,  fundamental  and  capable  of  form- 


ing  the  basis  of  our  Orthodox  questionings  on  the  subject;  and  they 
could  predict  the  possible  prospects  for  the  ongoing  Theological 
Dialogue  between  these  two  Churches,  Orthodoxy  and  Lutheranism. 

Concerning  past  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been  noted 
hitherto  in  this  field  of  the  relations  between  Orthodoxy  and  Lutheran- 
ism (or  even  between  Orthodoxy  and  the  Reformation  as  a whole)  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  here.  There  is  no  doubt  that  after  each  living 
experience  in  the  past,  positive  or  negative,  productive  or  unprofitable 
and  bitter,  either  side  has  weighed  the  consequences  of  the  event.  If 
the  inferences  for  the  further  advancement  of  these  relations  have  not 
been  drawn  (or  not  drawn  to  the  extent  that  they  should  have  been), 
nevertheless  what  was  noteworthy  was  the  simple  fact  that  in  these 
relations  both  sides  proved  to  be  conscious  of  any  progress  or  even 
check  noted  by  either  side;  and  that  the  necessary  "positions",  whatever 
they  might  be,  were  taken  up  again  by  each  side. 

This  is  true  of  all  the  historical  forms  of  the  relations 
between  Orthodoxy  and  Lutheranism,  right  from  the  16th  century,  from  the 
age  of  the  private  dialogue  between  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  (chiefly) 
and  the  pincipal  figures  of  the  Reformation  and  their  intellectual  and 
academic  representatives  (the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Schools  on 
both  sides);  and  it  is  still  true  of  the  contemporary  situation  in  the 
bipartite  relations  between  these  two  worlds. 

From  our  Orthodox  side,  of  course,  no  one  can  overlook  the 
massive  work  of  appreciation  undertaken  during  these  last  decades, 
purely  in  the  field  of  historical  theology  (among  others),  by  the 
Greek  Professor  and  Academician  John  Karmiris,  with  his  monumental 
series  of  volumes  on  "Orthodoxy  and  Protestantism",  his  other  detailed 
studies  and  his  invaluable  edition  of  "The  Symbolical  Monuments"  of 
the  Orthodox  Church. 

At  this  point,  however,  I would  like  to  make  particular 
reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  too  there 
has  been  undertaken,  at  various  times,  the  corresponding  task  of  ana- 
lysing and  evaluating  these  relations,  both  in  the  historical  dimension 
and  also  with  a view  to  extending  the  pre-suppositions  which  now  prevail 
in  mutual  relations.  The  intimate  file  of  the  Synodical  Committees  of 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  which  have  been  concerned  in  this  field  is 
immense  and  full  of  learned  reports  and  resolutions  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Authorities,  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years,  which  is  a period 
of  special  delegations  to  promote  specific  stages  in  mutual  relations, 
particularly  those  with  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  on  whose  part  (due  to 
psychological  predisposition  as  well  as  to  historical  tradition)  there 
is  an  inclination  towards  even  closer  contacts  and  direct  dialogue  with 
Orthodoxy. 

So  much  for  the  appreciation  of  mutual  relations  undertaken 
by  us  Orthodox. 

Moreover,  looking  at  events  both  earlier  and  more  recent, 
we  note  that  important  work  has  been  done,  both  theological  and  ecume- 
nical, in  this  field  of  the  relations  of  Orthodoxy  with  Lutheranism. 

This  is  quite  certain. 

The  historical  relations  of  the  16th  century  and  later  are 
well  known;  and  a simple  chronological  review  of  them  will  persuade 
the  student  of  the  length  of  the  road  which  has  been  covered. 

These  relations,  of  course,  were  inaugurated  (one  might  say) 
by  the  sending  to  Wittenburg  in  1559  of  the  Thessalonikan  Deacon 
Dimitrios  Musos  by  the  Patriarch  Joasaph  II  of  Constantinople:  he  was 
to  gather  information  and  opinions  at  first  hand  about  the  faith, 
worship,  habits  and  customs  of  the  representatives  of  the  Reformation. 

The  mission  led  to  Melancthon's  presentation  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
of  the  famous  Augsburg  Confession.  From  this  developed  the  many-sided 
correspondence  between  the  Patriarch  Jeremias  II  (Tranos)  (1572-79) 
and  Martin  Crusius,  as  well  as  the  other  Tubingen  theologians  ("episto- 
limaia  theologia"),  which  went  on  until  our  side  drew  up  the  Symbolic 
Texts  and  Confessions  of  the  Orthodox  East:  they  are  well  known  and 
have  often  been  disputed,  both  as  to  their  genuineness  and  also  because 
of  the  reputed  foreign  influences  upon  them.  In  the  17th,  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  there  were  drawn  up  (not  in  bright  colours)  the  follow- 
ing, very  skilful  guidelines  for  mutual  relations  whereby,  from  the 
Protestant  side  at  least,  ways  and  means  which  were  not  always  "orthodox" 
and  permissible  were  preferred. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  especially  in  the 
20th  century,  movements  and  developments  in  mutual  relations  have  been 
discernible  within  a more  constructive  climate,  due  to  the  wider  pre- 
valence of  the  ecumenical  spirit  and  the  sudden  enlarging  of  hearts 
throughout  the  world:  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  conviction  on  both 
sides  that  clearer  and  more  concrete  initiatives  in  mutual  relations 
should  be  undertaken. 
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Thus  we  can  cite  instances:  the  outreaching  initiatives  of 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  since  the  time  of  Archbishop  Nathan  Soder- 
blom  of  Uppsala  and  the  late  Metropolitan  Germanos  of  Thyateira;  the 
important  efforts  in  post-war  Finland  to  bring  about  a theological 
encounter  between  the  then  State  Lutheran  Church  and  the  minority 
Finnish  Orthodox  Church;  in  Poland,  before  and  after  World  War  II, 
the  significant  attempts  at  theological  meetings  and  discussions,  chief- 
ly in  the  context  of  the  Theological  Schools  and  Universities  there; 
in  the  United  States,  years  of  regular  theological  contact  in  the  con- 
text of  joint  theological  committees,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Orthodox 
jurisdictions  in  the  American  Diaspora  participated;  and  finally  in 
Germany,  where,  in  this  post-war  period,  meetings  have  taken  place  from 
which  have  flowed  initiatives  of  undoubtedly  great  importance. 

As  to  the  German  initiatives,  we  would  note  in  particular 
the  following:  apart  from  the  official  visits,  meetings  and  other  more 
practical  expressions  of  cooperation  and  coexistence  (especially  since 
the  existence  of  the  migrant  workers  was  acknowledged  and  its  immediate 
result,  the  creation  of  a unique  Orthodox  "neo-Diaspora"  in  Central 
Germany),  regular  bipartite  meetings  and  theological  discussions  were 
begun  and  have  continued  there  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
(Phanar  1969 » Arnoldshain  1971 » Chambesy  1973  and  Friedenbald  Academy 
1975) > with  the  Church  of  Russia  (Arnoldshain  1959 » Zagorsk  1973)  and 
with  the  Rumanian  Church. 

From  the  Orthodox  side,  too,  during  the  same  period,  posi- 
tive moves  have  been  recorded.  Every  objective  student  can  point  to 
significant  acts  by  the  Orthodox  Churches,  the  principal  phases  of 
which  are  the  outcome  of  their  official  Texts  and  Resolutions,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate:  for  example,  its  Encyclicals 
of  1902-04,  etc.,  the  deliberations  of  the  Inter-Orthodox  Committee  in 
1930,  the  decision  of  the  First  Panorthodox  Conference  in  Rhodes  (1961) 
to  include  Dialogue  with  the  Lutherans  on  the  agenda  of  the  Holy  and 
Great  Council  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  particularly  the  resolution 
of  the  Fourth  Panorthodox  Conference  in  Geneva  (1968)  which  made  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  Theological  Dialogue  with  the  Lutherans  and 
set  it  in  the  widest  possible  context  (i.e.  Panorthodox  and  Pan- 
Lutheran)  . 

Without  doubt,  these  all  constitute  important  stages  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  Churches. 
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Nevertheless,  although  these  stages  can  justifiably  be  called 
important,  at  least  when  taken  as  a whole  and  evaluated  together,  un- 
fortunately we  must  confess  (speaking  as  Orthodox  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  other  side)  that  in  them  all  there  has  been  and  still  is  a com- 
plete lack  of  fundamental  positive  elements,  the  indication  and  under- 
lining of  which  is  for  us  of  first  importance.  We  would  make  ourselves 
plain. 

The  initiatives  so  far  taken  are  regrettably  deficient  in  the 
primary  elements  of  coordination,  of  theological  cohesion  and  consis  bency , 
and  of  the  harmonisation  of  the  data  of  the  past  with  the  practices 
built  thereon  to  meet  present  demands. 

There  is  a lack  of  close  scrutiny  and  of  appreciation  in 
depth  of  the  theological  tendencies  and  currents  in  contemporary 
Lutheranism. 

There  is  missing  the  punctilious  evaluation  (undertaken  by 
the  Orthodox)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  serious  inclination  and 
move  to  "rediscover"  Luther  - and  perhaps  the  other  moving  spirits  of 
the  Reformation,  but  certainly  Luther  - as  a traditional  Church  figure 
and  to  "replace"  him  and  his  reforming  preaching  and  work  within  a 
"more  orthodox"  ecclesiological  framework. 

There  is  lacking,  too,  the  element  of  Inter-Orthodox  co-ordi- 
nation and  the  concentration  of  all  initiatives,  theological  organisa- 
tions, inter-Church  statements  and  meetings  under  one  and  the  same 
(theological,  at  least)  programme,  plan  and  schedule.  Its  presence 
would  mean  for  the  Orthodox  an  end  to  the  phenomenon  of  "lawlessness" 

(if  the  expression  may  be  permitted)  and  to  uncoordinated  bipartite 
theological  contacts  of  very  little  theological  consequence. 

These  are  our  opinions. 

Against  them  there  prevails  an  impermissible  multiplicity 
in  the  methods  followed,  in  each  successive  agenda  (this  in  particular), 
.in  the  ways  of  collecting  the  theological  conclusions  which  arise  from 
the  meetings,  and  in  the  manner  of  arranging  them  in  a joint  and  clearly 
pre-arranged  and  definite  scheme. 

There  prevails,  too,  a spirit  (also  impermissible)  of 
"ostentation"  and  inter-Christian  "fussiness",  as  happens  at  all  other 
theological  dialogues.  Yet  it  should  be  confessed  that  in  relations 
with  the  Lutherans,  this  "fussiness"  is  happily  kept  to  subdued  levels. 

Let  us  say  that  in  this  field  is  demanded  instrinsic  worth, 
depth,  discernment,  study  and  reflection,  research  and  discovery  of 
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the  ways  and  means  of  identifying  the  objectives  and  of  crystallising 
the  problems  and  theological  differences  in  order  to  resolve  them  in  and 
through  dialogue:  this  should  be  "commonplace" . We  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anyone,  sincerely  concerned  for  theological  dialogue,  who 
would  not  recognise  the  imperative  nature  of  these  suggestions. 

****** 

Having  said  these  things,  we  think  that  we  can  put  a question 
to  ourselves. 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  in  this  subject? 

At  this  point  in  our  examination,  we  think,  there  arises 
the  need  for  our  Orthodox  Church  to  turn  to  its  own  experience  of  its 
relations  with  the  historical  West  European  forms  of  the  Reformation 
and  more  precisely  with  German  Lutheranism. 

The  Orthodox  East  has  tried  various  ways  in  the  field  of 
inter-Church  approaches  and  "theological  discourse"  (not  "Theological 
Dialogue"  in  the  sense  that  it  is  understood  today  in  the  inter-Church 
world),  both  in  the  older  and  more  historical  forms  of  relations  since 
the  16th  century  and  also  in  the  modern  (the  last  fifty  years)  patterns 
of  relations,  theological  contacts  and  dogmatic,  etc.  discussions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  what  arises  from  such  retrospection 
is  this:  ways  and  means  of  mutual  approaches  by  the  two  worlds  have  been 
tried  - whether  chosen  and  agreed  mutually,  or  contrariwise  unilaterally 
imposed  by  the  other  side  but  proved  by  events  to  be  negative  and  barren. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  ways  and  means  on  which  it  is  possible 
or  even  imperative  to  discuss  how  far  they  are  to  be  tried  again  and 
re-adapted,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  finally  abandoned,  seeking  in 
their  place  new  forms  of  conducting  the  whole  business. 

It  is  useful  for  us  to  recall  here  - grosso  modo  - these  ways 
and  means  as  stated  above,  and  those  of  the  immediate  past,  in  our 
mutual  relations. 

This  is  a summary  statement:  mutual  visits , official  and 
unofficial;  correspondence , i.e.  the  characteristic  form  of  "epistolary 
theology"  from  either  side;  attempted  theological  reconnaissances  of 
the  territory  by  both  sides,  in  the  search  for  ways  of  penetrating  the 
other  side;  the  Protestant 'West ' s use  of  the  Protestant  countries’ 
Embassies  and  their  Pastors ; attempts  to  provide  facilities  in  publish- 
ing and  other,  techniques  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  printing,  the 
education  and  further  education  of  Orthodox  theologians,  the  supply  of 
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material  aids,  medicine , orphanages , etc.,  welfare  work  etc.,  all  of 
which  unfortunately  are  means  of  the  inadmissible  practice  of  religious 
proselytising  among  the  Orthodox. 

These  older  patterns  were  followed  by  more  recent  ones: 
statements  from  both  sides,  both  by  official  churchmen  and  by  some  who 
were  unofficial  even  if  more  academic;  mutual  visits  and  contacts  by 
church  leaders  and  delegations;  support  and  aid  of  every  kind,  for 
churches,  institutions,  spiritual  centres,  etc.  and  the  re-servicing 
in  a big  way  of  further  education  for  theologians  on  either  side;  and, 
finally  and  supremely,  bipartite  conversations  and  theological  contacts 
between  the  Special  Service  for  Foreign  Relations  organised  by  the 
German  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local  Orthodox  Churches 
on  the  other  - to  which  we  have  referred  already. 

It  may  be  asked:  Have  the  methods  used  hitherto  been  use- 
ful and  profitable? 

Let  us  be  frank. 

Of  course  we  cannot  deny  that  in  their  historical  context 
the  methods  used  (always  excepting  those  which  are  negative  both  in 
conception  and  in  objective,  such  as  proselytising  and  other  means 
attempted  with  the  same  motive)  did,  in  their  day,  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  relations  and  lead  the  churches  on  both  sides  to  a 
somewhat  more  positive  awareness  of  each  other  and  a drawing  closer 
together. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  methods  tried  were  either  abandoned,  having  created 
both  theological  and  ecclesiastical  "vacuums",  or  at  least  proved  to 
be  inadequate  for  a real  Theological  Dialogue. 

Today  all  recognise  that  these  bipartite  theological  contacts 
and  their  resultant  bipartite  theological  discussions  (as  they  became) 
have  proved  themselves  insufficient.  Hence  has  been  born  the  spreading 
desire  and  resolve  to  develop  these  relations  and  encounters  at  the 
level  of  "Panorthodox"  for  Orthodoxy  and  "Pan-Lutheran"  for  Lutheranism. 

This  being  the  case,  going  beyond  our  statement  on  past  methods 
we  ought  certainly  to  speak  more  constructively  and  say  what  are  our 
thoughts  and  opinions  in  this  matter,  and  what  we  think  "ought  to  be  done" 

Here,  briefly,  are  our  views: 
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1.  The  older  and  more  recent  ways  of  bringing  together  our 

two  worlds  ought  now  to  be  "made  redundant"  quite  definitely.  Attempts 
to  revive  them,  in  their  old  forms,  will  mean  failure.  Surely  what 
was  and  is  good  in  them  could  be  preserved  and  evaluated,  but  certainly 
adapted  to  modern  standards,  dimensions  and  conditions,  and  subjected 
to  modern  criteria.  What  is  chiefly  required,  however,  is  (we  repeat) 
the  "redundancy"  of  old  things,  old  methods,  old  ways,  which  (as  we 
have  said)  have  been  proved  by  events  to  be  incorrect  and  inadequate. 

A new  system  must  be  sought  and  established  by  undertaking  together 
positive  preliminary  work.  In  these  preliminaries,  the  hard  work  in- 
volved will  surely  be  worthwhile : we  cannot  say  exactly  in  which  field 
it  must  be  done,  but  some  quite  concrete  initiative  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  lay  together  the  foundations  of  this  new  system. 

2.  We  spoke  above  cf  the  "vacuums"  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  created  in  our  mutual  relations  and  theological  contacts.  To 

the  mission  of  the  Deacon  Dimitrios  Musos  to  Germany,  and  to  the  trans- 
mission at  that  time  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  there  was  no  sequel. 
What  were  the  theological  and  historical  causes  of  this  phenomenon? 

In  the  correspondence  inaugurated  between  Martin  Crusius  and  the  Patri- 
arch Jeremias  II  (Tranos),  a definite  "short  circuit"  was  caused  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Tubingen;  and  this  brought  home  to  the  wise 
Patriarch  Jeremias  the  need  to  state,  in  serious  and  firm  tones,  that 
he  could  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  the  "theses"  put  forward  on 
the  Protestant  side.  "We  had  intended  to  keep  silence",  he  wrote,  "and 
to  make  no  reply  to  you  ...  Since  by  our  silence  we  were  in  danger  of 
affirming  your  judgements,  and  imperilling  Scripture  and  the  Saints  by 
agreeing  with  you,  in  self-defence  we  now  inscribe  these  words  ..." 

(i  MESOLORA,  Symbolics  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  Vol.  I,  The 
Symbolical  Books;  Athens  1883,  p.249).  What  caused  this?  In  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  too,  a historical  vacuum  in  mutual  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  relations  was  certainly  created;  the  tendency  towards 
an  ecclesiastical  estrangement  is  clearly  to  be  seen;  there  is  a cool- 
ness in  the  face  of  unacceptable  initiatives  taken  to  the  detriment  of 
Orthodoxy;  both  sides  hurled  charges  against  each  other,  and  blamed  each 
other;  there  is,  moreover,  a mutual  ignorance  about  the  other,  both 
on  theological  and  on  historical  matters;  and  the  taking  of  a series  of 
quite  canonical  decisions  (ultimately  negative)  in  the  field  of  the 
Sacraments  (i.e.  mutual  recognition  of  the  regularity  and  validity 
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of  the  Sacraments,  sacramental  intercommunion,  and  even  simply  praying 
together  and  Christian  co-existence).  These  examples  of  "vacuums"  to 
date  could  certainly  be  multiplied. 

What  is  required,  then,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  describ- 
ed, is  a study  in  depth  and  a drawing  of  the  relevant  conclusions;  and 
this  before  any  other  activity  in  the  future.  Consequently,  one  task 
which  awaits  the  historians  and  theologians  on  both  sides  is  to  shoulder, 
in  the  name  of  their  churches  and  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth,  the 
burden  of  studying  and  interpreting  this  phenomenon. 

3.  These  "vacuums",  apart  from  their  historical  depth,  have 
the  appearance  of  and  really  are  so  many  "theological  cul-de-sacs". 

We  cannot  avoid  this  fact.  Even  in  these  bipartite  theological  contacts 
and  discussions  under  modern  theological  and  ecumenistic  criteria, 
these  impasses  are  apparent  on  every  rostrum  and  in  every  written  paper. 
What  we  are  doing  with,  as  usual,  the  greatest  ease  is  each  time  to 
abandon  the  subject  at  the  stage  of  "impasse",  where  it  has  been  held3 
and  to  open  a new  chapter  and  a new  treatment  of  it,  which  inevitably 
is  brought  to  the  same  theological  impasse  and  leads  to  the  same  nega- 
tive and  dead  point  of  desertion.  From  the  multitude  of  subjects  which 
have  held  the  stage  during  the  theological  discussions  cultivated  by 
the  famous  correspondence  between  Constantinople  and  Tubingen,  which 
was  taken  to  its  final  elucidation?  Every  answer  is  superfluous,  un- 
fortunately, since  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  theological 
impasses  are  very  numerous  and  yet  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
extract  them  from  the  point  of  death,  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
from  time  to  time.  The  reparation  of  this  monstrous  historical  and 
theological  mistake  is  more  than  essential. 

4.  The  more  recent  theological  tendencies  on  both  sides,  the 
latest  dispositions,  the  fresh  positionings  and  orientations,  together 
with  the  accompanying  ecclesiastical  and  theological  realities,  ought 
to  be  noted  - as  they  are  noted  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  sides  con- 
cerned. 

Vitally  important  theological  tendencies  are  observable 
today  on  either  side.  The  spirit  of  "neo-Patristics"  among  the 
Orthodox,  which  embraces  the  whole  current  in  Orthodoxy  of  the  return 
to  the  Fathers,  and  the  definite  tendency  for  Orthodox  theological  think- 
ing to  move  away  from  any  suspicion  of  scholasticism  and  abstract  concepts 
and  a return  to  ever  more  conservative  principles  and  positions;  these 
are  facts  which  our  Lutheran  brethren  should  not  and  cannot  ignore. 
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In  the  same  way,  we  Orthodox  cannot  ignore  the  similar 
tendencies  of  the  already  existing  "neo-Lutheranism” : it  must  he  seen 
not  only  as  a unified  system  of  theological  thinking  in  modern  Luther- 
anism hut  also  as  signifying  the  existence  of  individual  theological 
"parties",  "schools",  mentalities,  traditions,  psychologies,  and  natural 
and  personal  theological  "positions"  and  opinions,  often  opposed  to 
one  another  and  refuting  one  another  - or  at  least  representing  only 
sections  of  the  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  personalities  in  modern 
Lutheranism. 

These  new  signs  of  theology  on  both  sides  cannot  he  ignored 
and  ought  to  he  studied.  We  would  ask:  Is  such  work  being  done  on 
either  side?  And  without  it  can  there  be  any  serious  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a Theological  Dialogue? 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Lutheranism  the  rhythm  of  develop- 

ment in  theological  thinking  - corresponding  to  our  previous  comments 
on  theological  currents  in  Lutheranism  - is  fast.  This  means  that 
certain  older  "standpoints"  of  Lutheran  theology  in  specific  subjects, 
which  used  to  be  included  in  the  framework  of  the  Theological  Dialogue 
under  discussion,  now  show  a change  or  changes,  varying  according  to 
schools,  parties,  currents  of  thought,  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
personalities,  such  as  Bishops,  Professors,  etc.  Moreover:  some 
theological  opinions  are  now  "entrenched  positions"  on  the  part  of 
some  theologians  and  their  followers,  but  without  these  "positions" 
corresponding  either  to  the  teaching  and  opinion  of  the  local  Lutheran 
Church  or  - e/en  less  - to  that  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  Orthodoxy  has  a right  to  seek  from  the  other 
side  certain  more  official  "statements"  and  the  corresponding  "texts" 
on  which  both  theology  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  base  their 
faith  and  doctrines. 

Something  similar  was  noted  in  the  course  of  the  current 
Dialogue  with  the  Old  Catholics.  At  a certain  stage  our  Orthodox  side 
sought  from  them  clarifying  statements  on  specific  articles  of  faith, 
or  of  official  ecclesiastical  texts,  such  as  confessions,  expressing 
the  consensus  of  the  theologians,  the  Bishops  and  the  Church's  Authorities 
in  general.  The  texts  then  received  were  absolutely  clear, and  provided 
a positive  contribution  to  the  further  progress  of  that  Dialogue. 

So,  in  the  case  of  the  relations  with  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Theological  Dialogue  with  them,  let  there  be  a request  for  a formu- 
lation on  the  Lutheran  side  of  unified  statements  and  official  ecclesi- 
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astical  texts  containing  the  agreement  and  consensus  of  their  leading 
authorities  and  theologians)  especially  on  those  articles  of  faith  on 
which,  in  modern  discussion,  the  facile  comment  is  made  - "there  is  no 
difference  between  us".  As  to  the  other  fundamental  matters  in  dis- 
pute, on  which  there  are  clear  Orthodox  and  Lutheran  views,  surely  the 
methodology  of  the  Dialogue  cannot  leave  its  natural  surroundings. 

6.  The  "new  areas  of  concern",  theological,  etc.  etc.  should 

also  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  more  general  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
concern  for  the  "inner  man"  on  the  part  of  both  our  Churches,  especially 
among  the  younger  generation. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  nowadays  the  faithful  are  con- 
stantly evolving  and  pushing  forward  ideas  and  tendencies,  often  inde- 
pendently of  the  intention  and  strategy  of  the  Church's  Government;  and 
these  are  being  advanced  and  developed  in  matters  which  either  were 
non-existent  before  or  were  considered  (to  say  the  least)  rather  as 
errors . 

The  pattern  of  the  theological  contacts  and  conversations  of 
yesterday  - even  the  most  recent  yesterday  - were  those  of  the  "estab- 
lished" Churches.  There  was  one  kind  of  Dialogue  in  the  plane  and  con- 
text "established"  in  our  Churches.  Today  this  has  become  "redundant" 
not  only  in  the  West,  where  anyone  is  interested  in  and  discusses  any 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  matter  or  problem, but  also  in  our 
basically  conservative  East. 

The  subjects  which  today  concern  the  Christian  (apart  from 
Grace,  Justification,  the  Last  Things,  Tradition,  Faith  and  Works, 
dogma  and  philosophy,  etc.)  are  anthropology,  the  presence  of  the  Para- 
clete, His  Grace  and  charismata  in  life,  and  also  the  Sacraments 
(especially  in  three  primary  ones:  Baptism,  the  Holy  Eucharist  and 
the  Holy  Orders),  together  with  the  problems  which  they  create  in  the 
consciences  of  Christians  (the  "inner  Christians"  everywhere)  such  as 
the  problem  of  sacramental  intercommunion,  the  recognition  of  Christian 
Baptism  and  Holy  Orders  without  formal  procedure,  impediments  to  marriage, 
mixed  marriage,  etc.  etc. 

The  least  which  these  lines  can  recommend  is  the  formation 
of  a joint  "agenda"  which  is  relevant  to  the  demands  of  Christians  on 
both  sides,  for  the  projected  Theological  Dialogue  of  ihose  Churches. 

The  steadiness  of  the  pace  cannot  but  control  the  contri- 
butory parts  on  the  line  of  march. 
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7.  In  view  of  the  prospects  before  us,  and  on  the  basis  of 

the  problems  arising  from  our  experience  on  the  Orthodox  side,  the 
resultant  practical  conclusion  is  that  some  positive  "pre -preliminary 
work"  must  be  started  for  the  Theological  Dialogue  with  Lutheranism, 
by  setting  up  "technical  Theological  Committees"  on  both  sides  and 
nominating  men  to  them:  thus,  by  the  formation  of  a Joint  Preparatory 
Committee,  the  establishment  of  a Theological  Dialogue  on  systematic 
and  precise  lines  would  be  initiated. 

By  creating  such  a "preparatory"  instrument,  both  sides 
would  have  responded  to  the  following  two  points:  the  model  of  the 
decision  already  taken,  to  resume  and  re-start  the  Theological 
Dialogue  on  a Panorthodox  and  Pan-Lutheran  scale  (Resolution  of  the 
Fourth  Panorthodox  Conference  in  Geneva,  1968),  would  be  preserved; 
and  the  Theological  Dialogue  itself  would  have  been  served  and  advanced 
de  facto  and  decisively  but  also  on  a somewhat  more  positive,  practical 
and  profitable  scale. 


That  is  our  thesis. 


ORTHODOX- PROTESTANT  BILATERAL  CONVERSATIONS:  SOME  COMMENTS 


(Professor  John  L.  Zizioulas) 

This  survey,  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  offers  an  invaluable  service  to  both 
Orthodox  and  Protestant  Churches  at  this  crucial  stage  in  the  history 
of  their  relations.  In  reading  the  document,  one  becomes  aware  of  the 
considerable  extent  to  which  these  relations  have  been  developing  in 
our  time,  as  well  as  of  the  prospects  opening  up  for  the  future  in 
connection  with  the  broader  issue  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

In  order  to  assess  properly  the  information  and  evaluation  offer 
ed  in  the  document,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  direct  use  of  the 
material  on  which  the  document  is  based,  as  this  material  seems  to  be 
quite  rich  and  wide-ranging.  The  following  remarks  are  based  solely 
on  the  document  itself  and  the  information  and  evaluation  it  offers. 

1.  Concerning  the  Form  of  the  Meetings 

a)  One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  all  the  meetings  listed  in 
the  document  appear  to  have  taken  place  on  a regional  rather  than  on  a 
"confessional"  basis,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  Orthodox  participants. 
One  can  understand  many  of  the  practical  reasons  that  led  to  holding 
separate  meetings  of  the  Protestants  with,  for  example,  the  Russians, 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  the  Rumanians,  etc.  In  a way,  this  can 

be  regarded  as  a good  thing,  for  it  allows  for  cultural  and  other 
diversities  within  Orthodoxy  to  play  their  role  in  the  conversations. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  one  must  note  the  dangers  involved  in  this 
situation,  if  it  becomes  permanent.  For  it  can  easily  lead  to  an 
accentuation  of  non-theological  and  non-ecclesial  factors  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  relations  between  Protestant  and  Orthodox.  Even  if  this 
danger  is  in  the  end  avoided,  the  continuation  of  this  form  of  conver- 
sation for  a prolonged  period  of  time  constitutes  an  anomaly,  as  is 
shown,  for  example,  by  the  case  of  Finland  where  the  Protestants  meet 
with  the  Orthodox  of  Russia,  and  the  Orthodox  of  Finland  take  part 
as  observersl  (p.13). 

b)  The  composition  of  the  Orthodox  delegations  seems  to  be 
heavily  inclined  towards  the  side  of  Church  dignitaries  rather  than 
theologians  in  almost  all  cases,  except  that  of  the  Reformed-Orthodox 
conversations  in  the  United  States.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  to 
include  in  the  delegations  an  equal  number  of  both  officials  and  of 
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theologians  not  bound  by  an  official  status,  for  what  is  needed  is  both 
the  involvement  of  the  official  church  leadership  in  the  conversations 
and  the  "pressure"  of  some  fresh  and  somewhat  "adventurous"  theological 
thinking. 

2 . Concerning  the  Sub.ject  Matter  of  the  Discussions 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  the  conversations, 
for  very  much  depends  on  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  discussions  for 
the  right  course  of  the  conversations.  In  reading  the  document,  one 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  most  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  not 
simply  taken  over  from  the  unfinished  conversations  of  the  16th  century. 
And  if  some  of  them  are  identical  with  those  of  the  old  debates  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  Orthodox,  they  are  now  put  in  an  entirely  new 
light.  This,  I think,  is  a welcome  sign  and  must  be  preserved  at  all 
costs.  Of  the  entire  agenda  of  the  conversations,  the  following,  I 
think,  could  be  singled  out  as  worthy  of  further  study  and,  maybe,  as 
the  basis  of  further  conversations: 

a)  The  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  This  has  always  been  a subject 
of  central  preoccupation  for  the  Orthodox.  It  is  now  noteworthy  that 
the  Protestants  who  have  participated  in  these  conversations  tend  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  same  centrality  and  importance.  Once  this  centrality 
is  admitted  by  both  sides,  a study  of  the  implications  of  this  in  some 
depth  could  lead  to  progress  in  the  sense  also  of  concrete  practical 
consequences,  especially  with  regard  to  the  question  of  eucharistic 
communion.  One  could  envisage  in  this  case  a whole  chain  of  questions 
which  could  be  attacked  in  relation  to  this  subject.  For  example, 

(i)  do  both  sides  agree  on  the  ecclesial  nature  of  the  Eucharist?  This 
would  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  is  rightly  stressed  in  the 
document  as  an  element  which  was  wanting  in  the  conversations,  namely 
that  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  ecclesiality  (pp.  37-38) in  its  full 
sense;  ( ii ) do  the  actual  liturgical-eucharistic  services  of  both 
sides  point  to  the  ecclesial  character  of  the  Eucharist?  If  there  are 
differences,  how  essential  are  they,  and  what  could  be  done  by  way  of 
liturgical  reform  to  meet  the  requirements  in  this  case?  This  question 
cannot  be  avoided  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  progress  in  eucharistic 
communion.  For  the  right  eucharistic  service  is  not  only  a fundamental 
means  of  confession  of  faith  and  theology;  it  is  also  the  main  ground 
on  which  any  theological  progress,  achieved  through  consultations  and 
committees,  can  reach  the  laity,  who  in  fact  are  the  ones  to  finally 
implement  this  progress  in  the  Church’s  life.  This  is  true  especially 
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for  the  Orthodox  people  whose  ecclesial  identity  vis-a-vis  the  non- 
Orthodox  is  in  fact  realised  in  and  through  the  liturgy.  But  it  is 
also  essential  for  the  Protestant  laity  to  a considerable  degree; 

(iii)  if  there  is  an  ecclesial  character  in  the  Eucharist,  in  what  way 
does  this  affect  the  notion  of  the  Ministry?  Here  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  divergence  in  any  Protestant-Orthodox  dialogue  would  emerge, 
namely  the  relation  between  Vord  and  Sacrament.  But  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  it  emerged  in  this  and  not  in  another  context.  For  the 
crucial  question  is  how  to  integrate  the  two,  Word  and  Sacrament,  in 
such  a manner  that  the  "ministry  of  the  word"  will  be  organically  joined 
to  that  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Eucharist  will  cease  to  be  something 
parallel  to  the  Word.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  question  of  the 
place  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church  could  also  be  raised  in  a fruitful  way, 
so  that  it  would  not  be  an  academic  question,  but  a practical  one.  The 
discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  Ministry  could  also  be  raised  in  the 
same  context  and  thus  be  removed  from  the  juridical  ground  on  which  it 
has  traditionally  been  placed.  The  mutual  recognition  of  ministries 
will  thus  become  a matter  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  eucharistic 
communities  as  ecclesial  entities,  and  not  the  other  way  around,  as  it 
is  still  normally  the  case  in  ecumenical  theological  discussions. 

The  list  of  questions  which  could  be  raised  in  this  way  could 
be  multiplied.  The  point,  however,  I wish  to  make,  is  that  only  by 
making  the  specific  questions  parts  of  the  broader  subject  of  the 
Eucharist  can  we  make  them  really  fruitful  in  a Protestant-Orthodox 
context . 

b)  The  subject  of  history  and  anthropology.  This  is  another 
subject  which  ought  to  become  a focus  for  discussion.  If  this  is  done 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  this  could  lead  to 
essential  progress,  for  it  could  act  as  a form  of  "Protestant  pressure" 
upon  the  Orthodox,  just  as  the  Eucharist  could  act  in  the  reverse  way. 
One  can  think,  for  example,  of  a number  of  questions  which  would  unveil 
the  views  of  history  and  of  man  held  by  each  side:  (i)  what  are  the 
social,  political  and  economic  etc.  implications  of  the  ecclesial  nature 
of  the  Eucharist  and  how  could  a "moral  heresy"  affect  the  eucharistic 
communion  of  the  churches?  (ii)  what  notion  of  historical  continuity 
is  implied  in  an  approach  to  the  Church  as  the  sign  of  the  Kingdom? 

Such  a question  would  bring  out  the  issue  of  Apostolic  Succession  in 
a light  quite  different  from  that  of  the  traditional  debate.  For  it  is 
true  that  neither  the  Orthodox  nor  the  Protestants  have  thought  out 
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this  problem  in  a serious  manner,  not  at  least  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  Church  unity;  (iii)  the  question  of  spirituality  can  also 
be  raised  in  this  context  and  thus  be  removed  from  the  "out-of-this- 
world"  realm  in  which  is  it  usually  - and  wrongly  - placed. 

In  conclusion,  what  I am  suggesting  here  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  conversations  is  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
consider  an  agenda  for  the  future  which  will  be  focused  on  one  or  two 
central  themes,  and  not  be,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  so  far,  simply  a 
list  of  independent  subjects.  This  should  be  done  with  the  practical 
question  in  mind  of  how  these  discussions  do  in  fact  promote  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  especially  in  terms  of  eucharistic  communion. 

3 . Concerning  the  Future  of  the  Conversations  in  General 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  so  far  that  there  is  not 
only  a desire  but  also  a need  for  the  conversations  to  continue.  It 
is  a.lso  evident  that  this  continuation  must  take  place  with  some  kind 
of  methodological  arrangement  in  mind,  so  that  they  may  not  degenerate 
into  an  endless  academic  debate.  It  is  with  this  concern  in  mind  that 
I have  suggested  the  above  foci  for  the  discussions.  In  addition  to 
this  it  would,  I think,  be  necessary  for  both  sides  to  make  some  further 
steps,  taking  into  account  both  the  practical  and  the  theological  aspects 
of  what  has  been  done  so  far.  Thus: 

a)  It  would  be  good  if  the  conversations  could  start  taking  a 
more  unified  form  with  regard  to  the  actual  meetings.  This  would  re- 
quire in  the  first  place  an  effort  by  each  side  to  unify  and  evaluate 
the  material  and  the  progress  achieved  so  far,  in  the  manner  of,  and 
perhaps  in  connection  with,  the  work  that  has  led  to  the  draft-document 
we  have  before  us.  After  this  is  done,  I think,  the  time  will  be  ripe 
for  organising  the  conversations  on  a "confessional”  rather  than  a 
regional  level,  though  they  could  still  be  arranged  regionally  but  with 
representatives  from  all  the  churches  involved. 

b)  Although  this  cannot  be  done  immediately  - it  should  never- 
theless be  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  the  churches  engaged  in  these 
discussions  - the  conversations  should  reach  the  point  of  producing 
some  kind  of  common  statement  in  a form  which  would  make  theological 
agreement  or  disagreement  clearly  relevant  to  the  question  of  man's 
existence  today.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  traditional  doctrines 
(Holy  Trinity,  Christology,  etc.)  in  a new  light.  Such  a thing  would 
of  course  require  the  employment  of  hermeneutics  and  a really  creative 
effort  in  the  interpretation  of  doctrine,  but  this  could  be  the  only 
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true  basis  for  ecumenical  progress. 

c)  One  of  the  most  impressive  things  about  these  conversations, 
which  should  be  brought  out  and  underlined,  is  the  degree  to  which 
traditional  misunderstandings  between  Protestant  and  Orthodox  are  being 
eliminated.  The  examples  given  in  the  document  are  worth  noting.  In 
spite  of  that,  the  existing  textbooks  on  both  sides  are  still  full  of 
the  old  misunderstandings . Perhaps  the  statement  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph  could  aim  also  at  serving  this  need  which  is  an 
essential  one  if  the  impact  of  the  conversations  is  to  reach  the  laity 
of  the  churches  (cf.  p.  36  of  the  document). 

4.  Concerning  Convergences  and  Divergences  in  the  Conversations 

The  document  lists  a number  of  points  on  which  convergences  and 
divergences  between  Orthodox  and  Protestants  appear  to  result  from  the 
conversations.  I have  already  indicated  that  in  my  view  the  conver- 
sations should  not  aim  at  an  agreement  on  theology  per  se.  What  is 
and  what  is  not  a theologoumenon  must  emerge  from  the  vision  which 
the  two  sides  have  of  the  Church  in  her  relation  to  God  and  to  history, 
and  of  the  implications  of  all  this  for  the  actual  life  of  the  Church. 
Thus  there  may  be  points  on  which  "theologically”  the  two  sides  appear 
to  converge,  but  which  in  fact  evaporate  or  even  appear  as  divergences 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  in  the  broader  perspective  of  the  Church's 
existence  in  history.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  in  the  document  (p.  35) 
that  the  two  sides  converge  on  confessing  the  Holy  Trinity  in  accordance 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  Ancient  Church.  This  may  be  true,  but  when  this 
convergence  is  put  in  the  perspective  of  the  Church's  relation  to  God 
and  to  history,  what  becomes  of  it?  Is  it  in  fact  true  that  for  both 
sides  "the  vision  of  the  world  and  of  human  history  is  trinitarian" 

(p. 35)?  A look  at  the  list  of  divergences  noted  on  the  next  page  of 
the  document  makes  one  wonder. 

Instead  of  seeking  specific  theological  points  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  the  two  sides  should  rather  seek  criteria  for  judging  what 
in  the  confession  or  theology  of  the  churches  is  of  ultimate  significance 
and  what  is  not.  Unity  and  division  must  be  decided  on  this  basis, 
as  it  was,  I think,  the  case  in  the  Ancient  Church  before  it  was  bound 
by  Confessionalism. 

All  this  calls  for  a re-reception  of  tradition  - an  issue  that 
applies  with  particular  acuteness  to  any  Protestant-Orthodox  rapproche- 
ment. The  most  fundamental  divergences  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
churches  born  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Orthodox  on  the  other,  arise 
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inevitably  when  this  issue  is  considered.  This  is  the  reason  why,  for 
example,  the  choice  of  the  study  of  the  second  century  as  a subject  of 
the  American  Orthodox-Reformed  conversations  (p.  21)  appear,  I think, 
to  be  of  particular  interest.  One  would  have  wished  to  see  in  what 
ways  Protestant  and  Orthodox  converge  or  diverge  along  such  lines. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
AND  THE  REFORMATION  CHURCHES 


(Dr.  Constantin  Patelos) 

The  following  remarks  are  in  no  way  exhaustive  for  two 
reasons:  Firstly  because  this  dialogue,  or  rather  pre-dialogue,  between 

the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Reformation  Churches  is  still  very  much  in 
its  initial  stages,  and  secondly  because  of  the  limits  necessarily  im- 
posed by  space  in  this  publication.  I shall  therefore  begin  by  making 
a few  general  remarks  and  afterwards  raise  some  more  specific  points. 

As  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer,  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  Order,  has  noted  in  the  preface,  the  starting 
point  of  all  the  texts  in  the  second  part  of  this  book  is  Prof.  Nils 
Ehrenstrdm’s  report  on  this  new  dimension  of  the  history  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  and  of  the  Church.  I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  author  of  the  report  for  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  relations  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Reformation  Churches. 

A.  General  Remarks 

I.  This  survey  owes  its  appearance  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in  response  to  a decision  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  its  meeting  in  West 
Berlin  in  August,  1974*  The  Committee  asked  for  a publication  of  this 
sort,  on  the  one  hand  to  provide  a summary  of  dialogues  going  on  between 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Protestant  Churches  throughout  the  world, 
and  on  the  other  to  clarify  the  progress  made  by  ihese  dialogues  in  the 
space  opened  up  by  the  first  contacts  described  and  analysed  in  the 
first  part  of  this  book.  That  decision  reflects  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  supreme  concern  to  serve  its  member  churches.  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  not  simply  a matter  of  chance.  Church  historians  will  note  that, 
as  a fellowship  of  churches  united  in  prayer  and  action,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  contributed  in  an  appreciable  way  to  the  re- 
opening of  contacts  between  these  two  separate  parts  of  Christianity 
in  this  second  half  of  the  20th  century.  The  way  was  largely  prepared 
by  the  assemblies,  consultations  and  meetings  organised  within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  in  particular  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order. 
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II.  Another  important  fact  is  that  because  of  the  population 
movements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  20th  century,  Orthodox  and  Prot- 
estant communities  now  find  themsleves  living  side  by  side.  So  far, 
however,  both  in  eastern  and  western  Europe  and  in  North  America,  this 
dialogue  has  been  largely  confined  to  discussions  between  Orthodox  and 
Lutherans.  The  other  great  branch  of  Protestantism,  the  Reformed  Church, 
has  been  absent.  Why?  We  are  not  concerned  to  deal  with  that  question 
here,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  any  rate  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
establish  contacts  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  A 
further  remark  concerns  the  geographic  limits  of  the  dialogue.  Various 
reasons,  briefly  mentioned  above,  have  contributed  to  its  development 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  However,  nowadays  Protestants  and  Orthodox 
live  side  by  side  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia,  and  this  fact  should 
surely  give  us  food  for  thought. 

B.  Specific  Remarks 

I.  On  reading  Prof.  Nils  Ehrenstrom's  study  we  find  that  the 
topics  examined  so  far  are:  Christ,  Holy  Spirit,  Revelation  and  History, 
Scripture  and  Tradition,  Councils,  Creeds  and  Confessions,  Salvation, 
Revelation,  Theosis,  Sanctification,  Man,  Churchy  Baptism,  Eucharist, 
Preaching,  Social  Justice  and  Peace,  World. 

The  points  of  convergence  and  divergence  which  have  so  far 
emerged  from  this  painstaking  work  are: 

Convergence 

a.  Acceptance  as  brothers  in  Christ, 

b.  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  each  other's  churches, 

c.  Elimination  of  misconception  and  prejudices, 

d.  Discovery  of  common  or  equivalent  beliefs 
A trinitarian  faith 

The  transmission  of  revelation 
Salvation,  reconciliation,  theosis 
Sacraments 

The  Church  for  the  world 

e.  Creating  bonds  of  fellowship 
Divergence 

a.  Revelation  and  history 

b.  The  frequency  with  which  Protestants  refer  to  the  word  of  God  is 
matched  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  Orthodox  refer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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These  two  aspects  suggest  two  comments: 

1.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  the  Orthodox  Church  made 
a comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  Reformation  Churches  on  the  basis  of 
these  facts.  The  Orthodox  should  bring  them  a renewed  vision  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  Reformation  is  not  the  accidental 
result  of  fortuitous  decadence;  nor  is  it  a new  Pentecost.  It  is 
rather  the  consequence  - and  also  the  victim  - of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental divide  between  the  Christian  East  and  the  Christian  West.  The 
reformers  sought  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  sought  it 
with  the  same  mental  processes  as  their  adversaries. 

2.  As  far  as  this  comprehensive  and  dynamic  evaluation  is 
concerned,  I should  say  that,  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view,  it  is 
time  to  see  how  these  conversations  can  be  coordinated.  This  means 
that  instead  of  abandoning  a subject  each  time  divergences  have  been 
established  and  moving  on  to  another  one,  we  should  adopt  a procedure 
that  enables  us  to  get  to  grips  with  fundamental  issues.  While  the 
method  of  scattered  conversations  establishing  convergences  and  diver- 
gences may  be  useful  and  fruitful  in  the  short-term,  it  is  not  necess- 
arily the  best  method  in  the  long  run.  However,  this  requires  thorough 
preliminary  preparation  on  both  sides. 

II.  Orthodox  and  Protestant  theologians  - and  in  recent 
years  their  Catholic  counterparts  - have  worked  together  in  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  Order  on  the  preparation  of  papers  which  could 
be  of  great  help,  such  as: 

Common  Witness  and  Proselytism 

Spirit,  Order  and  Organisation 

Worship  Today 

Catholicity  of  the  Church 

Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Ministry. 

According  to  Prof.  Ehrenstrom's  report,  these  papers  have  not  been 
used  in  the  conversations.  One  would  like  to  ask  why  not.  Especially 
when,  with  all  their  limitations,  these  texts  are  known  to  be  the 
result  of  work  done  jointly  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  could  help  to 
ensure  that  this  bilateral  effort  is  not  isolated  from  the  multilateral 
work. 

III.  As  I have  indicated  in  the  previous  naragraph,  certain 
of  these  papers,  at  least  the  last  two  mentioned,  ’Catholicity  of  the 
Church’  and  'Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Ministry',  were  produced 
with  the  participation  of  Catholic  theologians.  This  is  very  important 
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and  should  not  be  overlooked  on  the  Orthodox  side.  The  Orthodox  can 
scarcely  enter  into  dialogue  with  the  Protestants  on  essential  issues 
in  the  absence  of  the  Catholics  because  the  Reformation  is  an  internal 
drama  of  the  history  of  western  Christianity.  Without  the  Catholics, 
the  encounter  between  Orthodox  and  Protestants  is  psychologically  easy, 
but  spiritually  not  fully  productive.  Relations  between  Orthodox  and 
Protestants  do  not  suffer  under  the  tragic  burden  of  historical  conflicts 
as  do  those  between  Orthodox  and  Catholics.  Yet  the  spiritual  encounter 
is  more  difficult  and  fraught  with  misunderstandings.  Words  do  not  have 
exactly  the  same  meaning.  For  this  reason,  the  results  of  the  parallel 
discussions  on  the  same  subjects  which  the  Protestants  (Lutherans  and 
Reformed)  have  with  the  Catholics  should  always  be  kept  in  sight  by  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Protestants  in  their  conversations. 

IV.  These  conversations  with  the  Protestants  compel  the 
Orthodox  to  rediscover  the  biblical  and  spiritual  dimension  of  patristic 
thinking,  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  invocation  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  sacrament,  to  re-establish  the  eucharist  in  its  full 
communal  context;  in  short,  to  reactivate  the  'spiritual'  dimension  of 
the  Church  in  the  sense  of  openness  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  also  compels  them  to  reflect  on  the  way  Protestant  faith  has  found 
expression  in  personal  and  social  ethics  which  have  - perhaps  - made 
the  modern  world  more  habitable. 

In  their  turn,  the  Orthodox  should  ask  the  Protestants  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  the  two  complementary  aspects  of  the 
Church  constituted  by  the  mysteries  - in  the  sense  that  the  Church,  in 
the  Spirit,  is  the  mystery  of  the  Risen  Christ  - and  the  mystic,  not 
in  the  sense  of  extraordinary  individual  experiences,  but  in  the  sense 
of  the  transforming  awareness  we  may  have  of  living  not  only  in  the 
presence  of  Christ  but  in  Him.  In  short,  it  is  the  whole  question  of 
the  Church  and  man  whose  deaths  were  foreseen  by  some  shortly  after 
the  death  of  God  . . . 

The  Orthodox  Church  does  not  insist  that  other  Christians 
should  be  converted  to  Orthodoxy  by  entering  into  its  historical  and 
cultural  context,  past  or  present.  It  does  not  ask  them  to  become 
'orientals'  nor  does  it  ask  their  allegiance  to  another  Rome;  it  calls 
on  them  to  develop  their  certainties  and  experiences  in  the  fulness  of 
the  truth.  Then  together  they  can  move  forward  in  fellowship  and  free- 
dom towards  the  communion  of  an  orthodoxy  which  is  itself  renewed  ... 


V.  To  prevent  these  contacts  from  becoming  bogged  down  in 
sterile  academic  discussion  - and  this  is  a danger  which  threatens  both 
sides  - we  must  always  remember  that  bilateral  conversations,  like  the 
whole  ecumenical  movement,  are  first  and  foremost  an  act  of  worship  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  gifts.  Consequently,  dialogue  is  essential- 
ly an  act  of  worship  and  thanksgiving  to  God  who  enables  us,  through 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  come  together  for  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  Thus  the  service  of  worship  is  the  form  in  which  we 
express  our  thanksgiving  to  God  at  this  precise  time.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  both  helpful  and  desirable  if  the  organisers  of  these 
dialogues  were  to  include  in  the  programme  not  only  debates  on  the 
liturgical  practices  of  the  respective  partners,  but  also  attendance  at 
each  other's  services  of  worship.  In  the  effort  of  prayer  and  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  assembled  brethren,  the  human  heart  and  mind 
are  more  open  to  understand  the  'other'.  It  is  time  the  ecumenical 
movement  made  a survey  of  the  rich  variety  of  the  worship  of  the 
churches  which  belong  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  used  it  to 
help  advance  the  dialogue  between  the  churches. 
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LUTHERAN- ORTHODOX-REFORMED  THEOLOGICAL  CONVERSATIONS 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


(Fr.  Thomas  Hopko) 

Following  the  completion  of  the  three  year  dialogue  between 
Reformed  and  Orthodox  theologians  in  North  America,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  volume  The  New  Man:  An  Orthodox  and  Reformed  Dialogue 
(eds.  J.  Meyendorff  and  J.  McLelland,  Agara  Books,  1973) » the  decision 
was  made  to  undertake  another  series  of  three  theological  conversations, 
this  time  between  theologians  from  the  Lutheran  tradition  as  well  as 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Reformed  and  Orthodox  churches  in  North 
America.  This  new  theological  discussion  is  being  sponsored  by  The 
Division  of  Theological  Studies  of  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA, 

The  North  American  Area  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  and 
The  Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the  Americas. 
Six  theologians  from  each  tradition  participate,  two  days  a year  for 
three  years.  Two  meetings  have  already  taken  place  on  the  general 
theme  The  Christian  Gospel  and  Social  Responsibility;  one  in  Princeton, 
N.J.  on  Biblical  Aspects  and  one  in  New  York  on  The  Historical  Perspec- 
tive. In  November  of  this  year,  1975  > the  third  and  final  meeting  will 
take  place  on  the  subject,  The  Christian  Gospel  and  Contemporary  North 
American  Society.  Thus  the  general  theme  will  be  treated  biblically, 
historically  and  existentially,  as  Christians  from  each  tradition  eva- 
luate the  present  situation  in  North  America  and  respond  to  it  theo- 
logically from  their  respective  experiences  and  perspectives. 

My  own  evaluation  of  these  theological  conversations  thus 
far,  is  that  their  fruit  is  and  will  be  primarily,  but  not  exclusively, 
theological.  By  this  I mean  that  there  is  no  direct  and  practical 
purpose  given  to  these  meetings,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Orthodox  are 
concerned,  for  eventual  "church  union".  There  are  no  debates  for 
example  concerning  mutual  "recognition"  of  sacraments,  "common  state- 
ments" of  faith,  or  "mergings"  of  church  structures.  In  general,  all 
confessional,  sacramental,  structural  and  "political"  questions  are 
completely  absent  from  the  conversations.  At  the  last  meeting  in  New 
York, even  my  suggestion  that  the  group  attempt  to  draw  implications 
about  the  theological  meaning  of  the  "church"  that  underlay  the  dis- 
cussions - with  no  "practical"  purpose  whatsoever  intended  - was 
soundly  rejected  by  the  majority  of  members  as  unnecessary  and  unfruit- 
ful. Thus  the  main  purpose  and  central  result  of  the  conversations  will 
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undoubtedly  once  more  be  the  publication  of  the  papers,  with  some 
commentary  presenting  the  theological  reflections  on  the  given  theme 
by  members  of  the  three  traditions  speaking  as  personal  theologians 
and  not  representatives  of  churches.  I personally  think  that  this  is 
not  bad;  it  is  certainly  interesting  and  revealing.  But  I do  not 
believe  that  it  will  serve  much  toward  the  goal  of  organic  church  union, 
however  remote  the  possibilities  for  such  union  are,  and  however  much 
such  union  is  considered  proper,  desirable  and  necessary,  unless  the 
ecclesiological  implications  - even  purely  theologically  - are  drawn 
at  some  point  or  points,  along  the  way. 

I believe  that  the  conversations  are  very  revealing  in  that 
the  participants  use  the  expression  "the  Church"  as  if  it  were  clear 
to  all  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  and  as  if  it  were  the  same  for  all. 

I do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case,  and  think  that  rather  it  causes 
some  misunderstandings  often  not  fully  recognised  by  the  participants 
as  the  conversations  flow  on.  I also  believe  that  there  is  an  over- 
powering desire  to  get  into  the  problems  of  society  and  human  values  in 
North  America  from  the  common  Christian  perspective  as  a most  urgent 
and  compelling  concern,  and  that  not  the  least  cause  of  this  concern  is 
the  failure  of  Christians  of  all  confessions  and  churches  to  see  clearly 
how  "the  Church"  fits  into  the  problematic.  By  this  I mean  that  it 
is  not  merely  the  sense  that  "something  is  wrong"  with  society  that 
urges  on  the  group  in  their  treatment  of  the  theme,  but  that  "something 
is  wrong"  as  well  with  how  Christians  understand  and  deal  with  the 
problem  on  the  basis  of  their  faith  and  spiritual  experience.  I believe 
also  that  the  particular  spiritual  ethos  of  North  America  - particularly 
of  the  United  States  in  which  "religion"  is  primarily  a political  thing 
in  which  the  e pluribus  unum  principle  dominates  the  self-awareness  of 
believers  who  must,  as  "good  Americans",  understand  their  respective 
"churches"  as  expressions  of  the  "common  faith"  of  the  "American  way"  - 
has  a very  strong,  although  again  not  always  and  necessrily  explicitly 
regognised,  influence  on  the  conversations. 

Finally,  I believe  that  these  conversations  are  exceedingly 

beneficial  to  the  Orthodox  participants  in  a number  of  ways.  First 
they  force  the  Orthodox  to  see  that  everything  is  not  "so  simple" 
as  it  may  at  first,  quite  superficially,  appear  to  be.  They  force 
the  Orthodox  to  come  to  terms  with  real  persons  with  real  convictions 
and  real  problems,  and  not  with  some  abstract  "reformation  dogmas"  of 
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of  the  textbooks.  They  compel  the  Orthodox  to  see  as  well  that  perhaps 
it  is  not  really  the  "dogmas"  as  such  that  divide  Christians  after  all, 
at  least  not  as  "constructs"  or  "formulae",  but  rather  the  "lived  ex- 
perience" of  the  faith,  the  "spiritual  presuppositions",  and  "terms 
of  reference"  which  underlie,  support  and, even  in  a sense,  "cause" 
these  dogmatic  positions,  both  those  of  the  "classical"  past  and  those 
of  the  existential  present.  Also  these  conversations  force  the  Ortho- 
dox to  attempt  to  express  the  meaning  of  their  own  theological  -confes- 
sions - at  least  for  themselves  - in  the  light  of  these  given  problem- 
atics. They  compel  the  Orthodox  to  delve  deeper  and  to  seek  the 
"spiritual  reality"  which  has  given  rise  to  the  theological  confessions 
and  apologies  of  their  own  past.  They  force  the  Orthodox  to  attempt 
to  speak  and  to  explicate  the  Tradition  of  the  Church  in  response  to 
questions  never  before  asked,  in  view  of  problems  for  which  there 
exist  no  clear  and  concrete  historical  precedents.  And  finally  these 
conversations  reveal  to  the  Orthodox  themselves  that  when  they  get  be- 
yond the  point  of  stating  the  positions  of  the  past,  the  spiritual 
fruit  of  other  men's  blood,  that  there  exist  deep  and  serious  problems, 
and  even  disagreements  and  divisions,  about  how,  from  the  common 
treasury  of  the  Orthodox  Tradition,  they  are  to  respond  to  the  challenges 
and  demands  of  the  present  time,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  that  which 
is  given. 

So  the  conversations  have  their  purposes  and  their  fruits, 
at  least  for  the  Orthodox.  And  for  these  results,  however  unexpected 
and  unintended,  and  however  disclosing  and  disconcerting,  we  must  be 
sincerely  grateful. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  COMMON  EVALUATION 


(Metropolitan  John  of  Helsinki) 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  have  an  inter- 
Orthodox  consultation  - on  as  wide  a basis  as  possible  - concerning 
the  documents  and  statements  so  far  produced  at  the  various  more  or 
less  bilateral  Orthodox-Protestant  conversations.  An  inter-Orthodox 
evaluation  of  the  material  in  question  could  give  more  weight  to 
everything  that  would  thus  be  commonly  accepted  as  an  expression  of  a 
genuinely  Orthodox  line  and  it  might  in  certain  cases  be  useful  to 
give  certain  points  a better  Orthodox  balance  and  emphasis.  It  could 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  finding  the  most  appropriate  new  themes  for 
future  conversations  and  of  pointing  out  those  questions  which  have 
been  dealt  with  only  in  a superficial  or  otherwise  less  satisfactory 
way.  After  such  a common  Orthodox  consultation  it  would  also  be  easier 
than  otherwise  to  make  use  of  the  documents  produced  in  one  country, 
again  of  conversations  in  another  country.  (Even  before  such  a propos- 
ed consultation,  all  the  material  produced  on  various  occasions  should 
be  made  available  and  known  more  than  now  to  other  Orthodox  Churches 
involved  in  this  type  of  contact.)  I see  the  positive  significance, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  of  a continuation  of  bilateral  con- 
versations, but  on  the  other  hand  I am  convinced  that  an  inter-Orthodox 
consultation  - perhaps  more  than  one  - should  be  very  useful  as  a uni- 
fying and  balancing  factor. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  themes  for  new  bilateral  conversations, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  the  material  which  I have  received, 
that  there  might  be  reason  to  draw  attention  or  renewed  attention  to 
the  following  questions,  among  others: 

a.  The  nature  and  authority  of  the  ecumenical  councils 

b.  The  meaning  and  role  of  monasticism  in  the  present  situation 

c.  The  faith  as  expressed  in  the  living  worship  and  the 

liturgical  books 

d.  The  theology  of  the  icon 

e.  The  apostolic  succession,  its  meaning  and  consequences 

for  the  unity  of  the  Church 

f.  The  relation  of  Church  and  State  from  a theological  point 

of  view 
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g.  The  mixed  marriage  theologically,  sacramentally,  and 
past orally 

h.  The  real  role  of  the  tradition  as  shown  by  the  life  of 
the  Church 

i.  Ecclesiastical  theology  and  "academic"  theology 

j.  The  Orthodox  anthropology. 

In  general,  a great  deal  of  attention  ought  to  be  drawn  to 
the  living  tradition  of  the  Churches  and  thus  - chiefly  in  the  case 
of  the  Protestants  - to  their  teaching  as  indicated  by  their  present 
liturgical,  dogmatic,  catechetical  books  and  practices,  because  there 
is  often  a tendency,  not  least  in  the  case  of  the  Lutherans,  to  quote 
and  offer  16th  century  documents,  which  often,  in  reality,  have  a more 
historic  than  practical  significance. 
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UNITY  IN  THE  TRUTH  OR  TRUTH  IN  UNITY? 


The  Significance  and  Purpose  of  Theological  Discussion 
with  the  Eastern  Church 

(Prof.  Reinhard  Slenczka) 

It  is  chiefly  in  bilateral  conversations  rather  than  in  the 
major  ecumenical  conferences  that  theological  discussions  are  taking 
place  between  the  Orthodox  and  Reformation  Churches  today.  The  number 
of  such  discussions  has  steadily  multiplied  since  the  beginning  of  the 
sixties.  The  initiative  has  usually  come  from  the  local  churches  rather 
than  from  confessional  groups  or  interchurch  bodies.  The  number  of 
participants  has  usually  been  kept  small  in  the  interests  of  thorough 
discussion.  The  themes  dealt  with  have  been  taken  in  the  first  place 
from  points  traditionally  in  dispute  between  Orthodoxy  and  the  Refor- 
mation Churches.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  controversial  points 
only  needed  to  be  included  in  the  discussion  where  inadequate  knowledge 
on  both  sides  was  sometimes  made  up  for  by  presuppositions  and  prejudices. 

A model  of  how  to  formulate  the  task  is  provided  by  the  Questionnaire 
drawn  up  by  Professor  L.N.  Parijskij  of  Leningrad  (now  deceased)  which 
he  had  sent  in  1956  to  Professor  H.J.  Iwand  of  Bonn  (also  now  deceased). 

This  Questionnaire  has  been  one  of  the  important  basic  documents  in 
the  regular  discussions  between  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  since  1959*  It  presents  the  following  sketch  of  the 
context  of  the  discussions:  "The  Protestant  Christian  confession  came 
into  existence  in  the  16th  century.  The  leaders  of  Protestantism  - 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin  - voiced  the  profound  indignation  of  Christians 
at  the  illegitimate  claims,  abuses  and  many  departures  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ancient  Christian  Church.  They  wanted  to  restore  to  the 
Western  Church  its  original  apostolic  doctrine  and  structure.  In  their 
struggle  with  the  Papacy  the  Protestant  leaders  paid  no  attention  to 
the  Orthodox  East.  They  constituted  their  own  community  which  separated 
many  millions  of  Christians  from  the  Catholic  Church  and  at  the  same 
time  was  distinct  from  the  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  East.  In  its  sub- 
sequent history,  Protestantism  had  no  discussions  with  Orthodox  theo- 
logians. This  explains  why  many  of  the  theological  formulas  adopted 
in  the  passionate  and  heated  struggle  against  Latin  theology  are  now 
understood  in  a different  sense  in  the  textbooks  of  comparative  theology. "(l) 

(l)  Tradition  und  Glaubensgerechtigkeit , Witten  1961,  p.76. 
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This  outline  recognises  central  problems  in  the  Orthodox- 
Protestant  discussion: 

1.  The  danger  of  transferring  domestic  Western  conflicts  of  the  16th 
century  to  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  defining  in  this  way  the  points 
in  dispute  between  Orthodox  and  Protestant  theology.  That  this  danger 
is  a real  one  is  clear  from  many  treatments  of  comparative  symbolics 
on  both  sides  down  to  the  present  day.  Hence  the  oft-expressed  desire 
that  the  two  parties  should  examine  these  treatments  together.  By 
means  of  self-portraits  and  translations,  a good  deal  has  already 
been  achieved. 

2.  One  very  important  feature  of  this  basis  for  discussion  is  the  in- 
sight it  displays  into  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Reformation, 
namely,  to  counter  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  and  "to  restore  to  the 
Western  Church  its  original  apostolic  doctrine  and  structure".  The 
affirmation  that  Reformation  is  not  simply  the  prolongation  of  schism 
in  the  Church  or  even  deviation  from  the  Church  but  on  the  contrary 

a return  to  the  apostolic  source  is  of  course,  at  the  same  time,  the 
second  main  problem  in  the  discussions.  For  this  claim  raises  not  only 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  restoration  has  actually  been  achieved 
but  also  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  this  restored  authenticity 
to  the  apostolic  authenticity  which  Orthodoxy  claims  to  have  maintained 
in  unbroken  continuity.  What  then  is  the  relationship  between  truth 
and  unity?  This  is  the  question  po&ed  in  the  title  of  this  paper. 

In  the  discussions  so  far,  themes  have  for  the  most  part 
been  both  defined  and  treated  by  the  method  of  controversial  theology, 
or  that  of  comparative  ecclesiolpgy . Even  when  in  a particular  case 
no  explicit  consensus  and  disagreement  are  recorded,  papers  and  theses 
are  usually  discussed  with  a view  to  seeing  what  can  be  stated  unani- 
mously and  where  differences  exist.  This  comes  out  particularly  clear- 
ly in  the  series  of  themes  examined  in  the  discussions  between  the  EKD 
and  the  Moscow  Patriarchate.  The  first  theme  to  be  discussed  was 
"Tradition  and  Righteousness  by  Faith",  each  of  the  two  terms  in  this 
title  representing  a central  point  in  Orthodox  and  Reformation  theologie 
respectively.  Since  then  discussions  have  centred  on  the  difficult  com- 
plex of  themes  arising  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  including  not 
only  general  sacramental  doctrine  but  also,  necessarily,  the  question 

of  the  Church’s  ministry  as  precondition  for  the  valid  and  effective 
administration  of  the  sacrament. 
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The  method  of  controversial  theology  is  not  the  only  one  to 
he  used  in  the  discussions,  of  course.  Themes  arising  from  the  common 
tasks  facing  the  churches  today  or  from  the  spiritual  life  in  the  differ- 
ent traditions  are  also  tackled.  It  is  often  much  easier  to  reach 
understanding  and  even  agreement  here  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  speci- 
fically doctrinal  themes.  But  the  fact  that  controversial  points  of 
doctrine  are  discussed  just  as  patiently  and  thoroughly  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  since  it  means  that  the  bilater- 
al conversations  continue  to  include  an  element  which  has  tended  for 
some  years  to  diminish  in  importance  in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement. 

I leave  to  one  side  for  the  moment  as  a matter  of  indifference  the 
question  whether  this  diminishing  interest  in  tackling  dogmatic  themes 
in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement  is  merely  a technical  matter,  due  to 
the  inherently  dualistic  rather  than  pluralistic  character  of  the 
opposing  positions  or  whether  it  is  due  rather  to  a basic  decision  that 
unity  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  dogmatic  consensus,  or  at  least  not 
by  dogmatic  consensus  alone.  This  development  is  probably  also  assisted 
by  a remarkable  consensus  between  Orthodox  Churches  and  Reformation 
Churches.  A frequent  complaint  from  the  Orthodox  side  has  been  that 
the  impenetrable  variety  of  Protestant  "theologies"  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  define  the  position  clearly  enough  for  conversations. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  emphasised  that  no  discussion  is  possible 
on  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith  and  ipso  facto  of  Orthodoxy; 
they  can  only  be  accepted  and  confessed,  (l)  On  the  Reformation  side, 
this  "dogmatic"  position  is  often  accompanied  by  or  shades  into  an 
"undogmatic"  or  even  an  "anti-dogmatic"  position  where  the  historical 
character  of  statements  and  confessions  of  faith  and  the  need  for 
interpretation  are  stressed.  In  the  first  case , doctrinal  discussion 
would  be  impossible  and  in  the  second  case  unnecessary,  while  in  both 
cases  the  method  preferred  is  that  of  practical  cooperation  between 
the  churches. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  are  faced  with  this  apparently 
continuing  development  that  we  must  insist  that  the  bilateral  conversa- 
tions between  the  Orthodox  and  Reformation  Churches  are  an  essential 

(l)  See  R.  Slenczka,  Qstkirche  und  flkumene,  Die  Einheit  der  Kirche  als 
dogmatisches  Problem  in  der  neueren  ostkirchlichen  Theologie, 
Gottingen  1962,  esp.  p.  277ff. 
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part  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  These  conversations  actually  put  into 
practice  what  has  been  from  the  beginning  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  as  a platform  on  which  the  churches  can  en- 
counter one  another. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  lessons  learned  from  the  use 
of  the  method  of  controversial  theology  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  must  be  incorporated  in  the  bilateral  conversations. 
The  crisis  which  had  overtaken  efforts  to  achieve  theological  agreement 
led  the  Lund  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  1952  to  call  for  a change 
in  ecumenical  strategy.  The  Lund  ’’Message  to  the  Churches’’  stated: 

"We  have  seen  clearly  that  we  can  make  no  real  advance  towards  unity 
if  we  only  compare  our  several  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  the  traditions  in  which  they  are  embodied.  But  once  again  it  has 
been  proved  true  that  as  we  seek  to  draw  closer  to  Christ  we  come  closer 
to  one  another. . . We  need  increasingly  to  realize  that  the  separate 
histories  of  our  Churches  find  their  full  meaning  only  if  seen  in  the 
perspective  of  God's  dealings  with  His  whole  pepple  ...  A faith  in  the 
one  Church  of  Christ  which  is  not  implemented  by  acts  of  obedience  is 
dead.  There  are  truths  about  the  nature  of  God  and  His  Church  which 
will  remain  for  ever  closed  to  us  unless  we  act  together  in  obedience 
to  the  unity  which  is  already  ours."  (l) 

But  in  theological  discussions  the  question  at  once  arises 
whether  this  definition  of  ecumenical  strategy  did  not  take  for 
granted  something  which  has  still  to  be  agreed.  For  the  strategy 
outlined,  asserted,  in  fact,  that  unity  is  to  be  achieved  not  by  settling 
historical  differences  but  by  drawing  closer  to  Christ,  by  understanding 
God's  dealings  with  His  whole  people,  and  by  acts  of  obedience  in 
accordance  with  this  divine  will.  This  statement  contains  quite  speci- 
fic concepts  of  unity,  division  and  union  which  have  since  come  to  be 
accepted  so  unquestioningly  in  ecumenical  work  that  hardly  any  critical 
thought  is  any  longer  brought  to  bear  on  their  dogmatic  presuppositions. 

But  these  presuppositions  are  not  so  axiomatic  in  the  en- 
counter with  the  Eastern  Church.  The  possibilities  and  the  limits 
of  the  method  of  controversial  theology  prove  this.  Intensive  and 
unobtrusive  work  in  recent  years  has  accomplished  a great  deal  by 
this  method.  Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  through  the  reports 

(l)  A Documentary  History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  1927-1965* 

ed.  L.  Vischer,  Bethany  Press,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  19^5»  p.85f. 
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so  far  published  will  at  once  recognise  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  To  take  one  example  of  fundamental  importance  from  the 
very  first  round  of  talks  between  the  EKD  and  the  Moscow  Patriarchate. 

It  was  a tremendous  step  forward  when  it  proved  possible  to  eliminate 
the  misconceptions  "that  Orthodox  theology  regards  good  works  as  a pre- 
condition for  justification  and  that  Evangelical  theology  rejects  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  judgement  in  accordance  with  works",  (l) 

When  in  the  growing  flood  of  programmes  and  pronouncements, 
ecumenical  work  threatens  to  become  superficial,  these  conversations 
and  their  findings  can  encourage  us  to  continue  working  conscientious- 
ly at  the  theological  and  historical  issues. 

But  concentration  of  dogmatic  differences  also  brings  us 
up  against  a frontier  in  these  conversations.  For  the  most  part,  this 
is  not  immediately  evident  because  of  the  atmosphere  of  friendship 
and  brotherly  solidarity  which  has  developed  over  the  years.  Because 
the  conversations  do  not  have  the  character  of  union  negotiations, 
this  frontier  can  remain  in  the  background  entirely.  But  when  subjects 
such  as  the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  are  being  dealt  with,  the  funda- 
mental difference  stares  us  in  the  face.  For  we  cannot  discuss  the 
doctrinal  differences  without  at  the  same  time  asking  how  we  assess 
each  other's  church  practice,  the  recognition  of  baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  ordination.  To  what  extent  can  church  fellowship  follow 
from  a dogmatic  understanding  or  agreement?  Or,  using  the  terms  of  the 
title  of  this  paper:  Is  unity  the  fruit  of  an  agreement  in  the  truth 
or  is  agreement  in  the  truth  only  achieved  through  unity? 

Ecumenical  work  provides  some  further  illustrations  of  this 
dilemma.  Probably  the  best  known  is  the  old  controversy  as  to  whether 
sacramental  fellowship  is  an  expression  of  existing  church  fellowship 
or  a means  of  establishing  such  fellowship  and  unity.  This  question 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed  or  ignored  as  mere  hair-splitting. 
Ecumenical  conversations  frequently  get  stuck  at  this  point.  Perhaps 
it  is  here  that  they  should  really  begin. 

We  have  here  a very  old  and  still  unsolved  problem  in  the 
encounter  between  Orthodoxy  and  the  Reformation  Churches.  It  was  already 
indicated  in  the  quotation  from  Professor  Parijskij's  Questionnaire 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  In  the  Reformation  quarrel  with  Rome, 
the  fundamental  issue  was  the  elimination  of  abuses  which  had  crept 

(l)  Tradition  und  Glaubensgerechtigkeit . p.  11. 
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into  the  Church's  life  and  the  return  to  the  pristine  purity  of  the 
apostolic  Gospel.  A clear  distinction  was  made  here  between  what  was 
absolutely  binding  because  it  is  God's  Word  and  what  can  only  have 
relative  authority  because  it  is  man's  will.  Applied  to  Church  unity, 
this  meant  that  what  has  been  instituted  by  men  cannot  and  should  not 
sunder  or  abrogate  what  has  been  commanded  and  given  by  God. 

Applied  to  the  controversy  over  the  Papal  primacy,  this 
distinction  became  the  assertion  that  the  universal  primacy  is  only 
human  law  but  not  divine  law  and  that  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  made 
a criterion  of  a church's  purity  and  truth.  Christ  alone  is  Head  of 
the  Church  and  therefore  the  basis  of  its  unity,  (l)  The  concrete 
example  used  by  Luther  in  this  controversy  was  the  Eastern  Church,  which 
was  to  be  recognised  as  a Church  even  though  it  did  not  adopt  the  Roman 
church  order.  Among  the  "Muscovites,  White  Russians,  Greeks  and 
Bohemians"  it  is  evident  that  "all  these  believe  as  we  do,  baptize  as 
we  do,  preach  as  we  do,  live  as  we  do  ..."  (2)  In  accordance  with  the 
means  and  signs  instituted  and  used  by  God,  they  are  Church  even  though 
their  outward  order  may  differ.  These  Churches  ate  not  to  be  con- 
demned as  schismatic  or  heretical,  therefore.  (3) 

This  example  helps  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  truth 
and  unity.  Far  from  being  simply  equated  with  every  theological  con- 
sensus or  with  the  resolution  of  existing  historical  differences, 
truth  is  a fundamental  definition,  that  which  makes  the  Church  the 
Church  and  the  Christian  a Christian.  The  14th  chapter  of  Romans 
provides  the  biblical  background  for  this.  There  we  find  a similar 
distinction,  also  referring  to  Christian  fellowship  in  the  Church, 
between  what  Christ  does  and  what  a Christian  does. 

One  extremely  serious  question  for  contemporary  Reformation 
theology  and  for  its  ecumenical  endeavours  is  whether  it  still  in  fact 
accepts  this  determination  of  Christian  truth  by  God's  Word  and  Deed 
as  the  standard  of  theological  understanding  and  agreement.  It  is  also  j 
one  of  our  ecumenical  tasks  to  make  this  clear  to  aur  partners  in 
dialogue . 


(1)  On  this,  see  E.  Benz,  Die  Ostkirche  im  Lichte  der  protestantischen 
Geschichtsschreibung  von  der  Reformation  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  1952 

Freiburg/Munich 

(2)  Martin  Luther,  Von  dem  Papstthum  zu  Rom  . . . ,1520.  Weimarer  Ausgabe  6, 
p.  287  f. 

(3)  The  main  treatment  of  this  theme  is  in  the  Leipzig  Disputation  of 
1519  between  Johann  Eck  and  Martin  Luther.  Cf.  Weimarer  Ausgabe  2, 
p.  257f. 
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The  theological  discussion  with  the  Eastern  Church  has  fre- 
quently come  to  a standstill  or  even  broken  down  altogether  precisely 
at  this  point.  At  the  time  of  the  first  contacts  with  Orthodoxy  in 
the  l6th  century,  the  Protestant  theologians  sent  the  Confessio  Augustana 
to  Orthodox  theologians,  confidently  expecting,  now  that  abuses  had 
been  corrected  and  a return  to  the  apostolic  source  effected,  that  the 
unity  of  the  Reformation  and  Orthodoxy  would  emerge  as  a matter  of 
course,  (l)  In  other  words,  they  confidently  expected  that  truth  would 
lead  to  unity.  They  were  disappointed  in  this  hope.  The  first  pro- 
longed discussion  of  theological  issues  between  the  Reformation  Churches 
and  Orthodoxy,  which  took  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Tiibingen  and  Constantinople  from  1573  to  1581 , came  to  an  end  with  the 
famous  final  sentence  in  the  third  letter  from  Constantinople:  "Do 
not  write  us  any  more  on  doctrine,  but  simply  for  friendship’s  sake, 
if  you  wish  to  do  so.  Farewell I"  (2) 

The  frontier  which  the  method  of  comparative  ecclesiology 
or  of  controversial  theology  ran  up  against  even  in  the  16th  century, 
undoubtedly  still  stands  even  for  the  conversations  today.  But  recent 
experiences  and  meetings  may  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  define 
the  character  of  this  boundary  more  precisely.  In  general  one  has  the 
impression  in  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  differences  that  fresh  dif- 
ferences crop  up  after  every  agreement  reached.  This  is  the  impression 
gained  even  from  union  negotiations  between  closely  related  Protestant 
churches.  The  search  for  a basic  consensus  turns  into  a demand  for  a 
maximum  consensus,  especially  when  it  proves  impossible  to  agree  on  what 
is  really  fundamental  and  essential  to  the  Church.  At  this  point  people 
begin  to  feel  hopeless  at  the  prospects  and  possibilities  of  theological 
discussion  and  doctrinal  agreement. 

Protestant  theologians  in  particular,  operating  as  they  do 
with  the  distinction  between  Divine  Word  and  human  word,  between  what 
is  essential  and  what  is  contingent  in  the  Church,  and  therefore 
defining  unity  as  based  on  truth,  find  it  hard  to  understand  the 

(1)  See.  E.  Benz,  Wittenberg  und  Byzanz.  Zur  Begegnung  und  Ausein- 
andersetzung  der  Reformation  und  der  ostlich-orthodoxen  Kirche. 
Marburg  1949.,  esp.  p.  94ff. 

(2)  The  German  version  of  this  correspondance  is  found  in  Wort  und 
Mysterium.  Der  Briefwechsel  uber  Glauben  und  Kirche  1573  bis  1581 
zwischen  den  Tiibinger  Theologen  und  dem  Patriarchen  von  Konstantinopel 
ed.  External  Affairs  Office  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany, 
Witten  1958.  See  p.  213. 
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position  of  Orthodox  theology  where  existing  unity  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  criterion  for  the  truth  of  faith  and  witness.  Whereas 
for  the  Protestant  theologian,  reformation  means  returning  to  the 
truth,  the  only  possibility  from  the  Orthodox  standpoint  seems  to  be 
a return  to  unity  in  the  unbroken  historical  continuity  and  existing 
fellowship  of  the  Church.  Simplifying  and  therefore  caricaturing 
the  positions,  the  Reformation  position  may  appear  to  an  Orthodox 
theologian  as  dogmatic  and  ecclesiological  indifference,  while  the 
Orthodox  position  appears  to  a Protestant  theologian  as  dogmatic  and 
ecclesiological  exclusiveness. 

Are  there  any  ways  of  reaching  understanding  on  this  matter, 
not  to  mention  agreement?  First  of  all,  the  very  fact  that  the  Eastern 
Church  cooperates  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  takes  a particular 
interest  in  theological  discussions  clearly  shows  that  no  dogmatic 
principle  operates  here  to  make  practical  encounter  impossible.  When 
divided  churches  meet  together  and  talk  with  one  another,  there  is  an 
ecclesial  reality. 

And,  if  a difference  is  disclosed  concerning  the  relationship 
between  truth  and  unity,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  us  asking  the  reason 
for  this  difference.  Understood  as  God’s  Word  and  Deed,  truth  is  not 
just  a concept  or  a theological  system.  Understood  as  the  practice  of 
church  fellowship,  unity  is  not  just  a result  of  human  efforts  or  of 
historical  developments.  In  the  revelation  of  the  Triune  God,  it  is 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  presence  of  His  Spirit  which  define  both  truth 
and  unity.  This  means,  however,  that  in  both  cases  we  have  an  in- 
divisible and  total  definition  of  unity  and  truth  (John  3*34)*  If 
truth  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  unity,  this  therefore  means  in 
practical  terms  that  in  the  existing  fellowship  of  my  Church  I have 
the  certainty  of  receiving  the  fulness  of  the  salvation  promised  by 
God.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  unity  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  truth, 
this  means  in  practical  terms  that  the  truth  of  God  is  infallibly  ex- 
pressed, according  to  His  promise,  even  in  human  confusion  and  betrayal. 

We  should  under  no  circumstances  turn  this  differentiated 
relationship  between  truth  and  unity  into  a formal,  confessionally  or 
historically  conditioned,  theory.  To  do  so  would  be  simply  to  neutral- 
ize the  reality  in  question  and  to  evade  the  task  and  the  decision  it 
entails.  On  the  contrary,  here  we  have  a thoroughly  creative  oppo- 
sition. Wherever  this  opposition  appears,  it  is  an  indication  that 
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we  are  really  coming  to  grips  with  the  only  issue  really  at  stake  in 
ecumenical  discussion.  We  must  therefore  remind  each  other  constant- 
ly in  our  theological  discussions  that  fundamentally  there  can  be  no 
truth  except  in  unity  and  equally  r.o  unity  except  in  truth,  that  there 
can  never  be  any  unity  without  truth  or  any  truth  without  unity.  The 
only  possible  way  of  breaking  through  the  apparent  contradiction  is 
the  knowledge  that  truth  and  unity  alike  are  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  inviolable  promise  of  Christ's  presence  in  his  Church  (Mt.  18:19f.; 
28:20)  and  in  Christ's  intercession  for  this  Church  (Jn.  17:11,20). 

The  sharpest  ecclesiological  and  theological  opposition 
among  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  is  that  defined  by  the 
encounter  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  the  Western  Protestant 
traditions  and  here  too  lies  the  essential  ecumenical  task.  Many 
attempt,  or  are  tempted,  to  evade  this  vital  task  just  when  the  decis- 
ive question  arises  of  the  identity  of  truth  and  unity.  Even  for 
Christian  Churches  there  are  other  truths  and  unities  which  require  less 
effort  and  promise  more  immediate  success,  and  which  consequently  find 
wider  support  too. 

The  bilateral  conversations  between  Orthodox  theology  and 
Protestant  theology  constitute  that  part  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
where  the  question  of  truth  and  unity  is  very  insistently  posed  as 
the  question  of  what  makes  the  Church  the  Church.  We  are  therefore 
constantly  reminded  here  that  the  victory  of  unity  over  division  is  a 
separating  between  truth  and  error  in  our  confession  of  Jesus  Christ 
(I  Cor.  12: If . ) . 

Theological  discussion  only  has  meaning  and  purpose  if  we 
keep  this  constantly  in  view  and  the  same  applies  to  the  work  and  to 
the  future  of  the  whole  ecumenical  movement. 


Translated  from  the  German. 
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THE  ORTHODOX-EVANGELICAL  THEOLOGICAL  DIALOGUE  AND  THE 


ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 
(Dr.  Gunther  Schulz) 


Because  of  the  accessibility  of  material,  I shall  consider 
mainly  the  discussions  involving  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (ROC)  and 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany  and  the  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  heavily  traditional  discussions 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Old  Catholics  or  between  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Anglicans,  all  the  Evangelical-Orthodox  discussions  are  connected 
with  the  ecumenical  movement.  They  are  clearly  informed  by  an  ecumeni- 
cal enthusiasm.  After  the  entry  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  into 
membership  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  these  discussions  were 
pursued  even  more  vigorously.  Even  the  dialogue  between  the  EKD  and 
the  ROC,  which  began  in  Arnoldshain  in  1959  (l)and  which  has  since 
gone  through  six  rounds  of  talks,  has  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
entry  of  the  ROC  into  the  WCC  which  was  in  prospect  at  that  juncture. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  relationship  between  these 
dialogues  and  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  WCC,  has  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  been  subjected  to  theological  scrutiny  in  any  of  the  current 
dialogues.  This  suggests  that  it  would  be  useful  to  study  the  in- 
direct references  to  ecumenical  relations  in  these  conversations.  At 
first  sight,  the  results  are  not  very  encouraging.  In  the  discussions 
between  the  ROC  and  the  EKD,  which  we  shall  frequently  cite,  since  in  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  two  parties  involved  as  well  as  of  the  WCC  staff 
in  Geneva,  these  have  been  the  most  fruitful  of  the  Evangelical-Orthodox 
conversations,  there  are  very  few  references  to  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. Three  ecumenical  conferences  are  mentioned:  New  Delhi  1961  (2), 
Oxford  1937,  and  Geneva  (Church  and  Society)  1966.(3)  One  ecumenical 
document  is  quoted  twice,  the  same  passage  each  time:  "it  is  the  first 
duty  of  governments  and  their  officials  to  prevent  nuclear  war"  (World 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  Official  Report,  Geneva  1967,  p.123).  (4) 


(1)  Cited  henceforth  as  Arnoldshain 

(2)  Arnoldshain  II:  Yom  Wirken  des  Heiligen  Geistes,  Study  Paper  No.  4 
ed.  Office  for  External  Affairs  of  the  EKiD,  Lutherverlag,  Witten 

1964,  p.  154 

(3)  Arnoldshain  III:  Versohnung,  Study  Paper  No.  5»  ed.  Office  for 
External  Affairs  of  the  EKiD,  Lutherverlag,  Witten  1967,  p.  127 

(4)  ibid,  p.26  and  p.  130. 
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The  theological  work  in  these  conversations  is  carried  on 
without  direct  reference  to  the  findings  of  or  the  stage  reached  in 
the  theological  debate  in  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. 

In  fact,  however,  this  reference  does  exist;  namely,  both  in 
the  choice  of  themes  and  in  the  drift  of  the  argument.  For  example, 
Arnoldshain  IV  (Leningrad  1969),  "Baptism  and  the  Service  of  the 
Baptized  in  the  World",  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  discussion 
on  baptism  in  the  EKD  and  the  WCC,  and  Arnoldshain  VI  (Zagorsk  1973) > 

"The  Holy  Eucharist",  against  the  background  of  the  WCC  debate  on  inter- 
communion. Explicit  reference  was  made  to  this  fact  at  the  5th  round 
of  talks  in  Zagorsk  in  1973  (V.  Borovoy,  R.  Slenczka),  "Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Present  Ecumenical  Context". 

In  explanation  of  this  ecumenical  reticence  of  the  Evangelical- 
Orthodox  conversations,  one  could  also  adduce  the  fact  that,  apart  from 
an  early  stage  of  the  Lutheran-Orthodox  discussions  in  Finland  and  the 
recently  held  Lutheran-Orthodox-Reformed  talks  in  the  USA,  all  these 
Evangelical-Orthodox  conversations  have  been  conducted  as  bilateral 
discussions. 

But  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  ecumenical  formulas  employed  in  the 
communiques  issued  about  the  conversations,  as  in  the  comments  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  on  the  findings  of  the  con- 
versations. For  example,  the  communique  from  the  first  theological 
discussion  between  representatives  of  the  ROC  and  of  the  Federation  of 
Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR  (June  1974)  states:  "They  are  convinced 
that  meetings  and  discussions  of  this  kind  strengthen  fraternal  rela- 
tions between  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR  and  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  make  a useful  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  a whole,  and  help  to  reinforce  friendship  and  cooperation  between 
the  GDR  and  the  US3R".(l)  Similar  language  is  used  in  the  communique  of 
Arnoldshain  VI  (November  1973)«(2) 

But,  far  more  than  any  use  of  ecumenical  formulas,  it  is  the 
sheer  fact  of  these  discussions  and,  above  all,  the  methods  they  employ, 
which  demonstrate  the  existence  of  ecumenical  awareness  and  responsi- 

(1)  Cited  henceforth  as  Zagorsk.  Cf.  Zeichen  der  Zeit,  1/1975  p.  57 

(2)  Zurnal  Moskovskoj  Patriarchii  l/l974  p.57» 
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bility.  The  fifth  round  of  talks  of  Arnoldshain  VI,  to  which  I have 
already  referred,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  especially  fruitful  in  this 
respect.  In  Theses  2 and  3 of  this  round  of  talks,  the  following  two 
working  principles  were  adopted  and  used: 

1.  Mutual  interrogation  concerning  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  Exposition  of  the  different  Christian  traditions  "in  the  general 
context  of  the  Christian  faith",  i.e.  by  implication,  in  the  ecumenical 
context. 

In  my  view,  these  two  working  principles  are  a logical  con- 
sequence of  the  membership  of  the  churches  in  the  WCC.  In  other  words, 
they  follow  from  the  common  acceptance  of  the  WCC  Basis.  Certainly, 
the  Basis  has  other  implications  besides  this,  at  least  if  the  Toronto 
Statement  is  understood  as  the  authentic  interpretation  of  the  Basis. 

But  so  far  the  Evangelical-Orthodox  dialogue  has  not  been  given  a 
christological , i.e.  trinitarian  basis.  I shall  come  back  to  this 
point.  But  if  the  above-mentioned  approaches  to  the  question  were 
applies  consistently  and  pursued  thoroughly  to  the  end,  this  could 
undoubtedly  move  the  whole  Evangelical-Orthodox  dialogue  foward  in  a 
fundamental  fashion.  It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  define  more 
precisely  what  we  mean  by  the  "ecumenical  context".  This  would  un- 
doubtedly have  to  include  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  theological 
studies  of  the  WCC  as  expressions  of  ecumenism  in  time.  In  practice, 
this  would  mean  paying  far  closer  attention  to  the  ecumenical  debate 
as  reflected  in  the  statements  made  by  Faith  and  Order  and  by  other 
departments  of  the  WCC.  Some  advance  in  this  direction  can  be  observed.  ( 

This  corrective  would  certainly  not  condemn  the  Evangelical- 
Orthodox  discussions  to  fall  in  behind  the  ecumenical  movement  simply 
in  the  role  of  the  rearguard.  As  has  recently  been  pointed  out,  the 
progress  of  the  ecumenical  movement  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
churches  make  that  movement  their  own  movement.  Otherwise,  the  danger 
of  polarization  would  arise  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Theological  discussions  between  the  churches  could,  on  this 
new  approach,  provide  a way  whereby  the  ecumenical  movement  could  enter 
the  churches.  We  have  here,  it  seems  to  me,  a central  problem  for  all 
Orthodox-Evangelical  discussions  as  well  as  for  the  ecumenical  movement 
itself,  a problem  which  has  hardly  been  tackled  so  far. 

(l)  The  lectures  by  H.H.  Kiviranti  at  Turku  I (1970),  Bogoslovskie 

Trudy  VII,  Moscow  (l97l)>  P*240ff.;  and  G.  Jacob,  Zagorsk  I (1974) 
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This  problem  seems  to  me  far  more  relevant,  theologically, 
ecumenically,  and  even  for  church  politics,  than  the  question  of  choosing 
between  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogue.  On  both  the  Orthodox 
side  and  the  Evangelical  side,  contradictory  conceptions  are  held  of 
the  dialogue.  (1)  We  peed  not  enter  into  the  details  here.  It  will  be 
of  decisive  importance  both  for  the  further  progress  of  the  Orthodox- 
Evangelical  discussions  and  for  the  ecumenical  movement  itself  that 
these  conversations  should  be  conducted  with  a sense  of  ecumenical 
responsibility  and  in  the  ecumenical  context.  If  this  basic  principle 
is  accepted,  the  alternative:  bilateral  or  multilateral,  ceases  to  be 
absolute  and  will  in  due  course  prove  soluble. 

If  this  basic  ecumenical  understanding  of  the  discussions 
fails  to  establish  itself,  we  may  expect  the  Orthodox  churches  to  pose 
further  critical  questions  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  But  this  would 
also  make  it  difficult  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the  danger  of  these 
discussions  being  downgraded  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  which  in  any 
case  is  tending  more  and  more  to  become  a movement  of  churches  in  the 
Third  World. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  these  reflections,  there  is 
no  suggestion  that  the  Orthodox-Evangelical  conversations  could  or 
should  be  denied  their  intrinsic  weight  or  their  own  specific  responsi- 
bility. The  texts  of  the  discussions  under  consideration  in  this 
paper  provide  clear  evidence  of  their  intrinsic  weight  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  At  Zagorsk  I had  the  opportunity  of  experiencing 
this  at  first  hand.  Moreover,  the  discussions  have  an  imperatively 
and  essentially  European  accent,  over  and  above  the  East-West  conflict 
in  Europe.  This  point  has  frequently  been  made  by  Visser't  Hooft.  (2^ 

The  point  I am  making  here  is  simply  the  possible  danger  of  these  dis- 
cussions becoming  self-sufficient  and  ecumenically  isolated. 

By  opening  up  a way  from  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the  dis- 
cussions, we  should  also  make  it  possible  for  the  Orthodox-Evangelical 
discussions  to  exercise  a more  fruitful  influence  on  the  ecumenical 
movement  itself.  This  has  proved  particularly  important  for  discus- 
sions taking  place  within  the  context  of  a socialist  society,  for 
Zagorsk  for  example. 

(1)  Cf.  Supplement  12/13  to  tne  Okumenische  Rundschau,  Stuttgart  1970, 
p.  393ff • 

(2)  Conference  of  European  Churches,  Nyborg  VI  This  Happened  at  Nyborg  VI, 
Report  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  Conference  of  European  Churches, 
26th  April  - 3rd  May,  1971,  p.  250 
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What  model  are  we  to  choose  to  give  concrete  shape  to  these 
considerations  of  basic  principle?  The  model  of  conciliarity  suggests 
itself.  At  all  events  this  was  what  the  Evangelical  representatives 
said  in  Zagorsk:  "We  regard  our  discussions  as  a form  and  element  of 
that  conciliarity  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  described  at 
Louvain  in  1971  as  ’the  coming  together  of  Christians  - locally, 
regionally,  or  globally  - for  common  prayer,  counsel  and  decision,  in 
the  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  use  such  meeting  for  his  own  purpose 
of  reconciling,  renewing  and  reforming  the  Church  by  guiding  it  towards 
the  fulness  of  truth  and  love'  (Louvain  Report  1971>  p.226)". 

The  concept  of  conciliarity  would  make  it  possible  to  express 
clearly  the  mutual  commitment  of  Evangelical  and  Orthodox  churches 
to  each  other,  transcending  confessional,  national,  cultural  and  histo- 
rical differences. 

Even  in  the  ecumenical  movement  this  cannot  be  achieved  merely 
by  declarations.  Basically,  the  model  of  conciliarity  is  inseparable 
from  the  "Lund  Method".  The  basic  theological  thesis  of  that  method 
can  be  stated  in  the  following  terms:  Unity  is  not  something  to  be 
created  by  the  churches  but  has  already  been  given  them  in  Christ. 

But  Christ  is  one.  Therefore,  in  Christ,  the  churches  are  already 
united.  Unity  now  needs  to  be  expressed  in  concrete  forms  - certainly 
with  the  help  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  WCC.  Orthodox 
Christians,  and  Lutherans  too,  suspect  that  this  concept  tends  tin 
the  direction  of  a Christian  Platonism.  Both  Orthodox  and  Lutherans 
find  it  too  abstract.  Where  in  this  concept  do  we  come  across  the 
actual  Christian  community,  standing  in  the  apostolic  succession,  con- 
stituted by  worship,  i.e.  by  word  and  sacrament?  The  conversations 
are  inevitably  hampered  by  leaving  this  fundamental  decision  open  on 
both  sides.  May  it  not  perhaps  be  the  case  that,  in  these  discussions, 
it  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  expressing  the  unity  already  given  in 
Christ  but  rather  of  achieving  understanding  and  reconciliation  among 
the  churches,  and,  as  an  aid  to  this,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  one 
another’s  church  life  and  theology,  and  a settlement  of  theological 
differences?  In  the  Orthodox-Evangelical  discussions,  therefore,  our 
method  is  largely  one  of  studying  and  comparing  the  confessions. 

The  Lutheran-Orthodox-Reformed  discussions  in  the  USA  tried 
to  break  away  from  this  method.  From  the  "convergence  method"  (Heribert 
Muhlen) , which  seeks  to  establish  convergent  trends  in  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  the  churches,  they  turned  to  the  "descent  method".  In- 
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stead  of  concentrating  on  dogmatic  and  historical  questions,  this  method 
focuses  on  the  present  and  on  the  common  future  to  which  we  aspire. 

The  "descent  method"  begins  from  this  hoped-for  future  and  from  the 
existing  relations  between  churches  in  a given  area  and  a given  society. 
It  concentrates  on  relationships,  on  contexts,  and  perhaps  even  on 
ecology.  The  Orthodox  objection  to  this  "descent  method"  is  that  it 
assigns  theological  status  to  the  local  situation  and  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  apophatic  character  of  Orthodox  theology. 

In  this  situation,  Zagorsk  I sought  not  just  to  proclaim 
conciliarity  but  also  to  put  its  own  method  of  discussion  into  prac- 
tice, a method  consonant  with  the  conciliarity  method.  This  method 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  both  churches  share  a common  task  of 
proclamation,  a task  already  assigned  to  them.  This  method  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  second  round  of  talks  of  Zagorsk  I,  which  are 
of  central  theological  importance:  "The  Sermon  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church"  (B.  Michail)  and  "The  Sermon  in  the  Worship  of  the  Congregation 
Today"  (Bishop  Krusche).  For  the  first  time  in  an  Orthodox-Evangelical 
dialogue,  preaching  was  made  the  subject  of  joint  reflection.  This 
was  at  the  same  time  a shift  in  method.  The  concentration  on  preaching 
the  Gospel  today  gave  Zagorsk  I a strongly  theological  and  dynamic 
impetus.  This  method  is  not  new,  of  course.  We  find  this  same  focus 
on  understanding  and  preaching  the  Gospel  today  in  the  discussions 
between  the  Unity  Secretariat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  (Malta  Report),  in  the  discussions  which 
produced  the  Leuenberg  Agreement,  and  also  in  the  workshop  reports  in 
the  GDR.  But,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  it  was  in  Zagorsk  I that  this 
method  was  for  the  first  time  chosen  and  successfully  tried  in  an 
Orthodox-Evangelical  dialogue.  In  doing  so,  Zagorsk  I discovered  a 
method  of  its  own,  alongside  the  more  strictly  confessional  "convergence 
method"  (Arnoldshain)  and  the  "descent  method"  (Lutheran-Orthodox- 
Reformed  talks  in  the  USA)  with  its  sociological  and  ecological  orien- 
tation. Future  conversations  alone  will  show  how  far  this  method  remains 
fruitful  and  viable. 

To  sum  up:  Even  purely  bilateral  Orthodox- Evangelical  dis- 
cussions make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  They 
could  be  still  more  fruitful  if  they  were  to  devote  more  attention 
to  broader  ecumenical  questions  and  methods  of  discussion.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  would  also  increase  the  contribution  of  these  discus- 
sions to  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  would  give  the  Orthodox  churches 


much  greater  opportunities  of  making  their  rich  theological  and  spiri- 
tual heritage  accessible  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  "We  must  also 
ecumenize  the  tradition,  we  must  acquire  a knowledge  of  its  value 
which  makes  it  meaningful  for  all  parts  of  the  oikoumene  ...  In  all 
this,  the  role  of  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  is  crucial."  That 
is  how  Archbishop  Ajamian  of  the  Armenian  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
put  the  matter  at  a consultation  between  representatives  of  the  Ortho- 
dox churches  and  the  Commission  for  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  in 
Bucharest  in  June  1974*  (l) 


Translated  from  the  German. 


(l) International  Review  of  Mission,  1975»  P*83 
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ORTHODOX-PROTESTANT  DIALOGUE:  A MATTER  OF  OPINION 


(Professor  Joseph  C.  McLelland) 

1.  To  comment  on  the  significance  of  the  new  phenomenon  of 

Orthodox-Protestant  dialogue  is  to  deliver  your  opinion  on  several 
contentious  issues.  One  of  these  is  the  question  of  '’Western"  and 
"Eastern"  religion  and  theology.  The  most  positive  aspect  of  the 
dialogue,  I am  convinced,  is  that  for  the  Western  theologian  it  has 
meant  a breakout  from  the  premises  of  Latin  theology  and  the  Augustin- 
ian  tradition,  within  which  all  his  other  "dialogues"  constitute  a sort 
of  monologue,  too  like-minded  to  be  a genuine  dialogue.  One  of  those 
premises,  for  instance,  is  the  root  fact  of  original  sin  and  the  weight 
of  guilt.  Thus  predestinating  grace  must  function  to  afford  divine 
power  (omnipotence)  a worthy  way  of  offering  man  escape  and  renewal. 

For  various  reasons  this  scheme  was  worried  over  by  generations  of 
subtle  Doctors  and  almost  thought  to  death.  The  Reformation  was  a 
stage  in  this  intra-Augustinian  struggle,  so  dominated  by  doctoral 
theses  that  it  threatened  to  make  lex  credendi  (or  the  ordo  cognoscendi) 
the  test  of  lex  orandl.  This  Protestant  temptation  toward  "understand- 
ing seeking  faith"  haunts  our  footsteps  yet:  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God;  theodicy;  philosophical  theology  and  philosophy  of  religion; 
creeds  and  confessions;  orthodoxy  and  heresy. 

Now  "heresy"  originally  meant  "choice"  - setting  one's  own 
opinion  over  the  apostolic  tradition.  Similarly,  "orthodoxy"  meant 
right  opinion,  with  a significant  dash  of  that  later  flavour  of  doxa 
as  praise,  the  honouring  of  God.  One  must  not  regress  into  speculative 
word-studies  to  make  a point;  yet  in  the  East-West  encounter  this  primi- 
tive and  primal  struggle  to  define  the  Faith  repeats  itself  before  our 
eyes.  The  East  perhaps  retains  firmer  grasp  on  the  order  of  things: 
the  lex  orandi  determines  the  articles  of  faith.  Yet,  in  reality,  as 
the  dialogue  reveals,  a similar  problem  of  authority  obtains  on  both 
sides.  The  ancient  Councils  and  Fathers  speak  a language  both  noble  and 
moving;  but  increasingly  it  is  understood  by  insiders  only.  Once  it 
was  the  language  of  the  people,  of  their  culture,  and  its  claim  to  uni- 
versality made  sense.  Now  it  cannot  get  a hearing  in  the  oikoumene 
wide  enough  to  support  its  claim.  If  we  are  to  speak  to  outsiders,  to 
engage  in  genuine  proclamation,  both  sides  must  recognise  the  prepara- 
tory nature  of  the  dialogue:  it  is  but  means  to  a more  serious  end. 

Will  I be  forgiven  therefore  if  I confess  to  not  being  able  to  take  the 
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dialogue  too  seriously,  but  seeing  it  as  a sort  of  child's  play  before 
the  test  of  dialogue  with  the  real  world  begins? 

2.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  dialogue.  This  is  most  obvious 

in  the  case  of  individual  dialogists,  since  ecumenism  notoriously  con- 
verts its  practitioners  without  necessarily  affecting  the  groups  to 
which  they  belong.  Here  too,  the  little  group  of  partners  in  East- 
West  dialogue  in  Europe  and  North  America  displays  signs  of  having 
learned  deep  things  from  the  encounter  and  of  being  determined  to  spread 
the  word.  But  their  ecclesial  groups,  their  corporate  selves,  do  not 
follow  suit.  On  the  Protestant  side,  Orthodoxy  still  resembles  the 
traditional  stereotype  - ascetic,  unyielding,  even  bizarre  (one  has 
read  Kazantzakis;  one  reads  of  Makarios  );  while  the  Orthodox  consider 
themselves  the  "unwilling  partners"  in  this  dialogue,  inasmuch  as 
communicatio  in  sacris  is  unthinkable. 

Progress  in  dialogue  usually  begins  by  dispelling  negative 
images.  This  involves  a moment  for  deliberate  rehearsing  of  familiar 
stereotypes  and  careful  examination  of  partial  typology  in  light  of 
the  wholeness  of  the  Faith.  That  is  propaedeutic,  the  analytic  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  way  for  more  adequate  definitions  and  more  compre- 
hensive synthesis.  Such  a second,  positive,  stage  requires  launching 
by  the  creative  imagination:  what  if  ...  suppose  that  ...  let  us  assume! 
Through  graceful  construction  of  alternative  scenarios,  dialogists  may 
provoke  encounter  on  a deeper  level  and  toward  the  true  catholicity. 

Now  this  is  precisely  where  the  peculiar  difficulty  arises  for  Orthodoxy. 
The  last  sentences  are  obviously  "Protestant"  and  "Heformed".  If  we 
speak  somewhat  freely  about  repentance  for  past  divisions  and  about 
a church  that  should  be  semper  reformanda,  the  Orthodox  are  inclined 
to  observe  that  we  have  much  to  be  sorry  for. 

Today  we  talk  much  about  "methodology"  (even  though  all  that 
is  usually  meant  is  method);  in  theology  too  we  need  to  re-open  the 
perennial  question  of  how  to  do  theology  in  this  time  and  place.  The 
dialogue  requires  a traumatic  shift  from  polemic  to  irenic  modes  of 
theological  language.  Latin  theology  was  shaped  by  controversy,  Greek 
by  something  else  (by  a theological  imperialism,  perhaps?).  Neither 
will  help  today's  need  for  mission  to  the  oikoumene  if  all  we  have  are 
slogans  from  the  past.  I suspect,  however,  that  what  the  "sociology 
of  knowledge"  has  done  for  the  historical  branch  of  other  disciplines 
has  not  yet  happened  in  theology.  We  in  the  Orthodox-Protestant 
dialogue  are  still  very  much  in  stage  one,  still  afraid  to  venture 
some  common  critique  of  our  divided  history. 
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3.  What  are  the  issues  in  the  dialogue?  Some  things  seem  obvious 
from  the  reports  of  various  groups:  the  role  of  creeds;  the  comparison 
of  spiritualities;  the  problem  of  sola  fide  on  the  one  hand  and  theosis 
on  the  other;  the  f ilioque . Perhaps  behind  them  all,  however,  there 
stands  the  primary  task:  to  articulate  the  understanding  of  the  Christian 
Mystery.  For  it  seems  evident  that  our  differing  ways  of  expressing 
doctrines  of  God,  man  and  church  reflect  at  root  a variety  in  appre- 
hending the  Gospel  itself.  As  mentioned  above,  our  Western  tradition 
begins  from  axioms  of  sin  and  guilt,  while  the  Eastern  stresses  human 
destiny  and  participation  in  Christ's  new  humanity.  We  need  to  sort 
out  this  central  issue,  in  part  by  discovering  better  comparisons  for 
the  dialogue  (i  have  proposed  Gregory  Palamas  and  John  Calvin  as  ana- 
logues, for  instance,  in  The  New  Man,  pp.  15ff.)*  Partly  also  we  need 
to  backtrack  from  the  f ilioque ' s divisive  logic  to  examine  pneumatology 
in  light  of  such  pressing  contemporary  issues  as  mysticism  and  heighten- 
ed awareness  phenomena,  the  charismatic  movement  included.  So  many 
theologians  have  suggested  that  our  age  needs  to  develop  the  third 
article  of  the  Creed;  but  what  if  the  only  way  to  do  pneumatology  is 

by  doing  the  faith,  by  lifestyle  and  acts  of  love?  Then  we  would  al- 
ready have  an  alternative  axiom  by  which  to  approach  the  vexed  question 
of  the  believer's  mystical  union  with  Christ  ( a phrase  belonging  to  the 
Reformation  equally  with  Roman  Catholicism  and  Orthodoxy). 

Another  way  to  approach  the  issue  has  to  do  with  the  very 
definition  of  the  Church  as  the  gathered  community  ordered  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist.  What  if  the  biblical  m.ysterion  does  not  lead 
to  "sacraments"  at  all?  There  are  strong  hints  that  we  should  re-open 
this  very  basic  question  (Markus  and  Karl  Barth,  Eberhard  Jiingel, 

Arthur  Cochrane).  So  much  of  our  "ordering"  - priestly-ministerial 
authority,  church  membership,  concepts  of  indelibility  and  the  esse 
of  the  Church  - would  then  be  non-sense! 

4.  As  to  "future  projects",  the  above  will  suggest  my  impression 
that  the  dialogue  cannot  develop  significant  projects  unless  it  turns 
from  its  historic  agenda  to  more  radical  encounter  with  what  stands 
over  against  both  parties.  I would  note  four  such  projects.  The  first 
is  the  problem  of  sacrament/mystery  noted  above.  Second  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  also  noted,  particularly  the  idea  of  participation 
(methexis  from  Plato  to  Tillich  is  hardly  unknown  in  Western  theology!). 
Third,  our  common  task  in  mission  or  evangelism  throughout  the  oikoumene 
demands  imaginative  reconstruction  of  our  understanding  of  Gospel.  The 
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WCC  agenda  includes  "Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies 
To  interpret  that  today  we  need  to  admit  that  our  Fathers  do  not  help 
us  much.  How  could  they  he  expected  to,  in  light  of  the  awesome  fact 
that  other  "living  faiths"  were  not  taken  seriously  until  a century 
ago?  The  wild  adventure  of  St.  Francis  into  Muslim  H.Q.  is  a better 
guide  than  heavy  theology  about  pagan  mysteries  of  darkness  or  the 
bestial  practices  of  men  of  the  heath.  "Comparative  studies"  is  such 
a new  discipline  that  much  care  is  required,  of  course;  but  so  far  our 
"dialogue"  (falsely  so-called)  seems  not  to  have  recognised  its  exist- 
ence. 

Fourthly  and  last,  to  listen  to  the  Third  World  is  to  wonder 
whether  the  dialogue  has  enough  time  left  to  mount  worthwhile  projects 
at  all!  It  has  helped  to  have  the  Third  World  write  so  much  of  the 
Nairobi  agenda.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  all  learn  from  the  sometimes 
strident  voices  just  what  the  deepest  issues  are  today,  and  what  the 
best  projects  might  be.  It  may  be  that  our  various  little  dialogues 
pale  in  comparison  to  the  only  valid  dialogue  - between  witness  and 
"world". 
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MARGINAL  COMMENTS  BY  A REFORMED  THEOLOGIAN 
(Professor  Jean-Jacques  von  Allmen) 

The  first  thing  to  strike  me  in  reading  the  report  of  the 
Orthodox-Protestant  bilateral  conversations  was  that  the  conversations 
were  really  between  Orthodox  and  Lutherans,  It  does  indeed  point  out 
that  the  Reformed  Church  also  forms  part  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany  which  was  involved  in  discussions  with  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  at  Arnoldshain,  Zagorsk,  Hoechst  and  Leningrad,  but  it  adds  at 
once  that  because  of  the  composition  of  its  delegation,  the  meetings  had 
in  fact  the  character  of  a Lutheran-Orthodox  encounter  (cf.  p.  5 ).  It 
also  mentions  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  there  had  been  at 
first  separate  consultations  between  Orthodox  and  Lutherans,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Orthodox  and  Reformed,  on  the  other,  but  that  the  "Protestant" 
partners  soon  abandoned  the  separate  presentation  of  their  positions 
since  in  Orthodox  perspective  "the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  appear  as  minor 
variations  within  the  same  Reformation  tradition"  (cf.  p.  17  ).  (l) 

This  relegation  of  the  Reformed  to  the  margin  in  the  encounter 
between  Orthodox  and  "Protestants"  is  somewhat  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider certain  not  unimportant  Reformed  theological  attitudes  and  choices. 
There  are  in  fact  three  elements  which  seem  to  me  to  point  to  a profound 
affinity  between  Reformed  theology  (in  its  beginnings,  at  least)  and 
Orthodox  thinking,  one  which  ought  rather  to  stimulate  a search  for  con- 
tacts inspired  by  the  hope  of  agreement. 

There  is  firstly  the  essentially  doxological  attitude  of 
Reformed  thinking:  with  us  the  affirmation  soli  Deo  gloria  takes  pre- 
cedence over  the  more  characteristically  Lutheran  affirmations  of  sola 
gratia  or  sola  fide  with  their  special  implications  for  soteriology. 

The  second  element  which  should  facilitate  dialogue  between 
Orthodox  and  Reformed  is  the  profoundly  epicletic  character  of  Reformed 
ecclesial  life,  the  rejection  of  any  manipulation  of  the  divine,  the 
refusal  of  any  human,  even  clerical,  monopolizing  of  the  means  of  grace; 
in  other  words,  the  respect  for  the  divine  freedom. 

(l ) The  Anglicans  do  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  tradition  of  the  Reform- 
ation. For  the  Orthodox,  moreover,  they  are  partners  of  a different 
type.  With  them,  as  with  the  Neo-Chalcedonians  or  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Orthodox  can  venture  on  a "dialogue  of  faith",  where- 
as with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  they  can  only  have  "dialogues 
of  love",, 
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Thirdly,  Orthodox  and  Reformed  should  find  a basis  for  en- 
counter and  perhaps  even  for  solid  agreement  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  both  traditions  have  an  ecclesiology  governed  by  the  con- 
viction that  while  a local  church  may  not  be  the  whole  Church,  it  is 
wholly  Church. 

Why  is  it  that  the  similarity  of  outlook  on  these  three  essen- 
tial points  does  not,  apparently,  facilitate  dialogue  bewteen  Orthodox 
and  Reformed?  Is  it  because  - except  perhaps  in  the  United  States  - 
Orthodox  and  Reformed  do  not  share  life  existentially  and  that  the 
Reformed  at  least  are  less  scandalized  by  remote  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions than  by  those  they  experience  and  suffer  from  day  by  day?  (Which 
may  explain  the  greater  convergence  between  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics 
today  than  between  Reformed  and  Orthodox. ) Is  it  because  the  Orthodox 
are  on  the  whole  less  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  Reformed  and 
have  prejudices  against  the  Reformed  which  have  been  nourished  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  even  Lutheran  polemics  against  the  Reformed  Church?  Is 
it  because  the  Cyril  Loukaris  episode  aroused  hopes  on  the  Reformed  side 
and  a repugnance  on  the  Orthodox  side  which  it  is  high  time  for  both 
sides  to  re-examine?  Or  is  it  perhaps  because  Calvin,  for  example,  mis- 
understood the  Vllth  Ecumenical  Council  (l)  so  cherished  by  the  Orthodox? 
Is  it  because  the  Reformed  Church  in  recent  centuries  - when,  moreover, 
its  theology  often  vacillated  from  its  initial  "catholic"  steadfastness  - 
went  too  far  in  its  proselytizing  efforts  in  Orthodox  territories?  Is 
it  because  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century  believed  it  could 
take  the  risk  of  changing  the  sociology  (and  not  the  theology! ) of  the 
traditional  ecclesial  structure  by  transferring  from  the  diocesan  level 
to  the  parish  level  the  bearer  of  the  ministry  of  apostolic  succession 
which  is  essential  to  the  Church?  Is  it  because  the  main  trend  of  Re- 
formed thinking  is  reticent  on  the  subject  of  an  ecclesial  life  governed 
by  the  sacramental  life  and  even  suspicious  of  the  very  idea?  Or  is  there 
a simpler  and  more  general  explanation?  Is  it  because  the  dialogue  to 
which  the  Reformed  are  invited  is  one  in  which,  while  they  are  expected 
to  recognise  unhesitatingly  the  fully  ecclesial  character  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches,  that  of  their  own  Church  is  not  recognised  by  them  and  that, 
conscious  as  the  Reformed  are  of  the  grace  daily  bestowed  on  them  by  God, 

(1)  Jl  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  I,  11,  14-16* 
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they  cannot  "but  feel  it  would  be  blasphemous  ingratitude  to  their  Lord 
to  accept  such  a dialogue  as  a matter  of  course?  (q) 

All  these  factors  doubtless  help  to  explain  why  the  Orthodox 
seem  to  have  little  sympathy  for  the  Reformed  and  why  the  latter,  too, 
after  enthusiasm  engendered  by  their  first  encounter  with  Orthodoxy  has 
passed,  seem  unfortunately  to  have  just  as  little  sympathy  towards  the 
Orthodox.  This  being  so,  the  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  examine 
together  in  a frank  and  friendly  spirit  the  reasons  why,  generally 
speaking,  neither  the  Orthodox  nor  the  Reformed  feel  any  compelling 
mutual  attraction.  May  I be  allowed  to  suggest,  too,  that  this  joint 
study  would  be  helped  if  the  Orthodox  were  to  take  the  time  and  the 
trouble  to  meet  the  Reformed  separately  as  such  instead  of  grouping  them 
with  the  Lutherans  or  other  "Protestanst" . We  are  in  fact  never  at 
our  best  when  indiscriminately  labelled  "Protestants"  or  treated  apparent- 
ly as  merely  satellites  of  the  Lutherans. 

Once  we  had  become  a little  better  accustomed  to  one  another, 
and  because  we  are  brothers  in  Christ,  we  would  be  able  to  question  one 
another  humbly  to  discover  what  we  could  learn  from  one  another.  If  I 
were  participating  in  such  discussions,  I have  four  questions  I would 
like  to  put  to  the  Orthodox: 

1.  With  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  we  confess  our  faith  that  the  virgin 
Mary  is  theotokos . Karl  Barth  has  said:  "To  a certain  extent  it  amounts 
to  a test  of  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Word  that  as  Christians 
and  theologians  we  do  not  reject  the  description  of  Mary  as  the  'mother 
of  God'  ...  but  affirm  and  approve  of  it  as  a legitimate  expression  of 
christological  truth"  (Church  Dogmatics,  I,  2,  p.  138).  But  we  think 
and  act  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  let  this  confession  of  faith  irrigate 
our  liturgical  life,  our  soteriology,  our  spirituality.  Could  not  the 
Orthodox  help  us  to  "liberate"  the  mariological  chapter  of  our  christo- 
logy  from  the  suspicions  which  paralyse  it?  Could  they  not  show  us  how 
veneration  of  her  whom  "all  generations  shall  call  ...  blessed"  (Lk.  1:48) 
can  be  authentic  without  being  idolatrous,  without  compromising  the  medi- 
ation of  Christ? 

(1)  Cf . p.  9 Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  I know  of  only  one  offi  - 
cial  Reformed  declaration  which  includes  the  "Greeks"  among  the 
heretics : "Haeretici  si  non  mutent  sacramenti  substantiam  dant 
sacramentum  ut  Baptismus  Papistarum,  Graecorum,  Volachorum  ..." 

(Confession  of  Erlauthal  1562,  in  E.F.K.  Muller,  Die  Bekenntnis- 

schriften  der  reformierten  Kirche , 1903,  P*  335)* 
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2.  It  is  clear  from  our  history  that  we  have  been  unable  to  exclude  images 
from  our  places  of  worship  or  even  from  our  devotions.  A considerable 
number  of  Reformed  churches  have  stained-glass  windows  or  frescos;  a 
considerable  number  of  Reformed  Christians  hang  paintings  or  repro- 
ductions in  their  homes  to  nourish  their  life  as  Christians.  Images 
here  take,  so  to  speak,  their  revenge.  But  we  have  no  locus  theologicus 
where  they  can  be  welcomed  and  integrated.  In  theory  we  remain  icono- 
clasts although  we  have  ceased  to  be  so  in  practice.  The  Orthodox  could 
undoubtedly  help  us  to  discover  at  the  heart  of  our  own  cultural  aware- 
ness a theology  of  the  image  which  would  not  only  be  homogeneous  with 
the  Christian  faith  but  also  include  its  aesthetic  demands  too. 

5.  We  are  still  somewhat  ill  at  ease  when  it  comes  to  the  sacramental 
life.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  reasons  I shall  not 
discuss  here  but  which  are  not  by  any  means  all  bad,  we  have  allowed 
the  eucharistic  life  to  atrophy  in  our  tradition.  As  you  know,  con- 
siderable efforts  are  being  made  in  our  generation  to  rescue  the  Reformed 
Church  from  this  paralysis.  Can  the  Orthodox  help  us  in  these  efforts, 
in  particular  by  encouraging  us  to  restore  to  our  ecclesial  conscious- 
ness its  eschatological  life-breath,  since  the  latter  is  so  fundamentally 
dependent  on  the  celebration  and  comprehension  of  the  sacraments? 

4.  We  are  westerners.  That  is  to  say  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  freedom  of  God's  grace  with  the  freedom  of  Christian  obedience.  We 
find  it  difficult  not  to  believe  we  must  choose  between  faith  and  works, 
between  Scripture  and  tradition,  between  clergy  and  laity,  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Church  . . . Could  the  Orthodox  help  us  to  avoid  denying  the  tension 
between  these  related  terms  (a  tension  which  must  continue  to  exist  just 
because  the  Gospel  is  essentially  eschatological),  but  rather  to  respect 
them  without  treating  them  as  mutually  exclusive?  And  could  they  per- 
haps do  this  by  helping  us  to  understand  better  and  to  become  better 
practitioners  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  what  we  believe  of  the  Son 
and  what  we  believe  of  the  Spirit? 

I am  convinced  that  were  the  Orthodox  not  to  approach  us  as 
heretics,  were  they  to  take  our  Christianity  seriously,  the  conversations 
we  would  have  with  them  could  be  extremely  fruitful,  not  only  for  us 
Reformed  but  also  for  the  Orthodox  as  well.  If  they  were  to  see  us  seek- 
ing counsel  and  strength  from  them  on  such  subjects  as  I have  just 
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mentioned,  they  might  perhaps  find  that  on  certain  points  it  is  we  who 
could  help  them.  For  when  it  comes  to  receptivity  to  the  Gospel  and 
living  the  Gospel,  we  Reformed  also  have  something  to  say.  (l) 


Translated  from  the  French 


(1 ) I have  gone  into  these  questions  in  greater  detail  in  "A  Protestant 

Appeal  to  the  Orthodox",  St.  Vladimir's  Quarterly,  Vol.  9*  No.  1/1965 

pp.  1-14. 
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HOPE  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  FRUSTRATION 
A North  American  Example 

(Dr.  Daniel  Martensen) 

Chrysostomos  said  that  nothing  angers  God  quite  so  much 
as  the  division  of  his  Church.  The  fact  that  there  are  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  separate  denominational  entities  existing  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  has  for  a long  time  "been  well  known.  Too,  there 
are  many  cross-denominational  movements  afoot  which  compound  the  problem 
of  pluralism.  Only  recently,  however,  has  the  price  of  such  frag- 
mentation become  a source  of  growing  frustration.  Faced  with  common 
human  crises  which  call  for  concrete  and  coherent  Christian  ministries 
of  hope,  the  churches  respond  with  multiple  voices,  each  worth  hearing 
but  none  heard,  a mighty  chorus  of  soloists  singing  to  an  already 
confused  and  jangled  world. 

This  sense  of  frustration  is  reflected  in  the  final  report 
of  the  Lutheran/Reformed  conversations. (l)  Furthermore,  the  termina- 
tion of  this  dialogue  leaves  the  Orthodox/Reformed/Lutheran  multilateral 
as  the  only  North  American  context  within  which  the  two  major  Refor- 
mation communities  are  involved  in  mutual  doctrinal  conversations. (2) 
Given  this  background,  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  the  group  is 
addressing  the  theme  "The  Christian  Gospel  and  Social  Responsibility". 
Even  though  social  responsibility  issues  have  quite  consistently  been 
present  in  past  Orthodox/Protestant  conversations,  the  North  American 
discussions  might  move  to  new  levels  of  interaction  on  these  perenni- 
ally problematical  questions. 

I 

In  looking  at  the  results  of  previous  Lutheran/Orthodox 
and  Reformed/Orthodox  conversations  in  North  America,  one  sees  quickly 
that  the  latter  made  much  more  progress  toward  mutual  understanding 
than  did  the  former. (3)  While  the  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  reached  the 
stage  of  posing  sharp  questions  of  each  other, (4)  the  Reformed  and 
Orthodox  moved  a long  way  towards  seeing  a convergence  between  sancti- 

(1)  Note  the  final  recommendations  of  the  Lutheran/Reformed  conver- 
sations: Exhibit  A-l 

(2)  Note  page  17  above  (the  reference  for  this  multilateral  in 
"Orthodox-Protestant  Bilateral  Conversations") 

(3)  Note:  The  New  Man,  edited  by  John  Meyendorff  and  Joseph  McLelland 

(4)  Note  page  17  above 
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fication  and  theosis  and  a creative  complementarity  between  human 
sinfulness  and  human  destiny. 

What  has  given  direction  to  the  present  multilateral  is  a 
happy  marriage  between  a common  culturally  moulded  concern  for  funda- 
mental ecclesiological/eschatological  questions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fact  that  these  questions  were  not  sufficiently  accented  in  the 
preceding  bilaterals  on  the  other. (l) 

The  many  issues  which  might  have  more  properly  been  directly 
addressed  and  clarified  in  preceding  discussions  are  being  indirectly 
integrated  into  the  discussions  focusing  on  the  Church's  Gospel- 
given  social  responsibility  for  and  in  the  future. 

II 

Assuming  that  our  trialogue  proceeds  on  its  way  under  an 
ecclesiological-ecclesiastical-eschatological  umbrella,  I see  a number 
of  commonly  experienced  issues  which  need  clarification.  A partial 
catalogue  in  the  form  of  questions  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Does  the  demise  of  the  idea  of  a Christian  state  and  the 
Church/state  separation  hinder  us  or  assist  us  in  exercising 
our  social  responsibility? 

2.  Can  the  endemic  North  American  bifurcation  of  personal 
salvation  and  social-historical  responsibility  be  united  on 
the  basis  of  any  Orthodox,  Reformed  or  Lutheran  principle? 

3.  How  can  eschatological  hope  become  a dynamic  force  for 
social  change  rather  than  a back-drop  for  Christian  passivity? 

4.  To  what  degree  have  our  unique  theological  and  ecclesio- 
logical  inheritances  become  ideological  ramparts  to  protect 
us  against  taking  responsibility  for  facilitating  creative 
change? 

Regardless  of  the  degree  to  which  the  effort  is  successful, 
having  the  record  of  the  attempt  to  bring  the  memories  which  echo  from 
Constantinople,  Geneva  and  Wittenberg  to  bear  on  these  kinds  of  ques- 
tions may  be  worthwhile  in  itself. 

Ill 

Of  course,  each  participant  in  the  multilateral  is  learning 
from  the  others.  A brief  personal  comment  seems  to  be  in  order  here 
on  the  question  of  just  what  we  Lutherans  are  learning  from  the  Orthodox 

(l)  Note  par.  2,  page  22  of  The  New  Man 
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and  what  other  people  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement  might  learn 
from  this  specific  multilateral  process. 

A.  A Hermeneutical  Lesson 

Even  though  all  involved  in  the  discussions  are  first  to 
fourth  generation  immigrants,  the  most  recent  to  arrive  on  the  North 
American  continent  are  the  Orthodox.  In  observing  how  they  use  their 
past,  we  Lutherans  can  see  two  options  vying  for  prominence.  The  first 
is  to  look  to  the  pure  and  pristine  patristic  past  for  illumination. 

The  second  is  to  appeal  to  specific,  more  recent  historical  settings 
within  which  Orthodoxy  has  addressed  challenges  comparable  to  the  ones 
now  present  in  North  America.  This  latter  option  is  proving  to  be 
the  most  illuminating.  It  is  evident  that  the  19th  and  early  20th 
century  Russian  experience  serves  as  a powerful  example  and  has  a more 
direct  influence  on  our  thinking  than  does  the  constant  and  important 
presence  of  patristic  theology.  The  historical  forces  which  give  birth 
to  concepts  such  as  materialism  and  secularism  and  their  accompanying 
political-economic  ideologies  had  an  explosive  interaction  with  a self- 
conscious  Christian  community  in  modern  Russia.  We  as  American  Pro- 
testants cannot  help  but  see  similarities  if  not  parallels  in  our 
present  late  20th  century  environment.  Tied  closely  to  this  hermeneu- 
tical question  of  how  we  appropriate  our  past  is  a second  focus  of 
learning. 

B.  A Doctrinal  Lesson 

Too  baldly  stated,  we  Lutherans  are  learning  that  positive 
views  of  human  creative  freedom  and  visions  of  cosmic  transfiguration 
are  not  easily  constructed  from  or  found  within  our  post-Reformation 
memory.  Renewed  interest  in  questions  of  human  creativity  and  freedom, 
nature  and  grace  has  been  emerging  in  Lutheran  thinking  for  some  time 
now.  However,  we  are  still  struggling  with  the  task  of  reconciling 
our  confessional  obedience  with  the  new  theological  claims  being  made 
upon  us  - many  of  which  are  simply  not  addressed  by  16th  century  con- 
fessional documents.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  power  of  the 
Orthodox  understanding  of  Tradition  is  of  decisive  importance  for  us 
Lutherans  because  it  speaks  not  of  a simple  unity  as  an  abstract 
notion,  but  of  creative,  transformative  organic  unity  in  visible 
form.  More  importantly,  this  perspective  qn  unity  does  not  depend 
upon  any  kind. of  return  to  the  theoretical  configuration  of  one 
specific  local  church. 
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c. 


A Lesson  for  the  Ecumenical  Process 


If  there  will  be  something  for  the  broader  ecumenical  process 
to  gain  from  this  particular  multilateral  it  will  be  an  insight  or 
two  on  how  ecclesiological-ecclesiastical  realities  might  approach 
the  task  of  giving  expression  to  Christian  hope.  That  is,  we  may 
learn  something  new  about  ecumenical  methodology  and  strategy.  This 
can  only  happen,  however,  if  the  multilateral  deals  effectively  with 
concrete  questions  of  ecclesiastical  accountability  in  decision-making 
as  they  relate  to  basic  affirmations  of  the  respective  churches'  faith. 

In  pursuing  the  thematics  of  ecclesiology/eschatology  the  group  certain- 
ly has  the  opportunity  of  breaking  some  new  ground. 

The  common  experience  of  the  Orthodox  worldwide  and  the 
Protestants  in  North  America  may  be  paradigmatic.  The  past  two 
centuries  have  seen  tremendous  historical  changes  in  the  life  of 
Protestantism  as  well  as  Orthodoxy.  On  the  North  American  continent 
a new  nation  was  born;  one  which  until  recently  saw  itself  as  basically 
Protestant.  As  the  Ottoman  Empire  fell  apart  new  nations  whose  pasts 
were  rooted  in  Orthodoxy  were  born.  For  the  European  Protestants  or 
the  Orthodox  now  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  the  nation,  not  the 
eschatological  vision,  came  to  be  seen  as  the  goal  of  Christian  social 
responsibility. 

If  something  new  is  to  issue  from  this  multilateral  conver- 
sation, it  will  be  because  the  paradigmatic  past  can  produce  a paradigm 
for  the  future.  As  suggested  earlier,  from  the  spokesmen  of  the  so- 
called  Russian  Religious  Renaissance  a lesson  might  be  learned.  At 
the  1974  meeting  of  the  group,  Father  John  Meyendorff  asked  what  it 
was  that  attracted  former  Marxists  like  Bulgakov,  Struve,  Frank  and 
Berdyaev  back  to  Orthodoxy. 

His  answer:  "Primarily,  its  eschatological  expectation  of 
a transfigured  universe;  its  belief  in  'deification'  as 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  man;  its  ability  in  liturgical 
life  and  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  its  saints,  to 
anticipate  the  vision  of  the  second  coming;  to  maintain 
a 'realized'  and  not  only  futuristic  eschatology;  to  speak 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  not  only  in  terms  of  concepts,  or 
practical  achievements,  but  also  as  a real  vision  of 
divine  presence."  (1) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  would  emerge  from  a com- 
mon Reformed,  Lutheran,  Orthodox  effort  to  discuss  the  assumption  that 

(1 ) . From  an  unpublished  paper  by  John  Meyendorff  entitled  Church,  Society 
and  Culture  in  Orthodox  Tradition 
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something  close  to  Berdyaev’s  vision  of  the  Church  is  true: 

"It  is  in  the  Church  that  the  grass  grows  and  the  flowers 
blossom,  for  the  Church  is  nothing  but  the  cosmos  Christian- 
ized. Christ  entered  the  cosmos,  He  was  crucified  and  rose 
again  within  it,  and  thereby  all  things  were  made  new.  The 
whole  cosmos  follows  His  footsteps  to  crucifixion  and  re- 
surrection ...  An  integral  conception  of  the  Church  is  one 
in  which  it  is  envisaged  as  the  Christianized  cosmos."  (l) 

From  such  efforts  might  come  paradigms  for  the  future  of  ecumenism. 

EXHIBIT  A-l 

Recommendations  of  the  Lutheran/Reformed  Conversations 
In  view  of  our  assessment  of  "the  consensus  and  remaining 
differences  in  the  theology  and  life  of  the  participating  churches", 
we  recommend  to  the  presidents  of  the  church  bodies  participating  in 
the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA  and  to  the  North  American  Area  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational) 
the  following: 

1.  That  this  present  series  of  Lutheran-Reformed  conversations  be 
considered  terminated. 

2.  That  our  churches  be  urged  to  approach  each  other,  at  every  level 
of  life,  through  a fresh  hearing  of  the  Gospel  declared  in  Holy 
Scripture,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  their  confessional  and  ecclesi- 
astical traditions. 

3.  That  if  formal  declarations  of  altar  fellowship  are  desired,  this 
question  be  dealt  with  on  a church  body  to  church  body  basis. 

4.  That  in  view  of  appalling  needs  in  the  world  drawing  us  to  speak 
and  act  concretely  concerning  hunger,  oppression,  poverty  and  all 
other  forms  of  human  misery,  our  respective  churches  be  urged  to 
recognize  and  proclaim,  in  repentance  and  hope,  the  judgement  and 
promise  of  the  Word  of  God  in  our  contemporary  situation. 

5.  That  in  view  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  brokenness  of 
society,  we  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
express  our  fervent  prayer  and  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
lead  the  whole  body  of  Christ  to  repentance  and  renewal. 


(1)  Berdyaev,  Nicholas:  Freedom  and  Spirit  (London:  Geoffrey  Bles  Ltd., 
1935),  pp.  331-332 
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